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A REMONSTRANCE WITH THE AMERICANS. 
[The following verses are from the pen of Cuartes Mackay, Esq , now one of 
the proprietors of the Glasgow Argus, and the author of ‘ The Salamandrine, 
and the ‘ Legends of the Isles,’ both of which have been re-printed in 
America. } 
Brothers, why this rage and scorn? 
Why these gibes and tauntings flung ! 
Were your sires not English bern ? 
Speak you not the English tongue ? 
Think you not with English thought? 
Is not Shekespeare yours and ours! 
And the seme r-ligion taught 
In our cities, and your bowers? 
Brotbers turn your thoughts to peace, 
And let all this discord cease. 


Why should war affright the earth ? 
Were the lands you covet thus, 
Richer, larger, better worth, 
Wherefore should you tight with us? 
’Twould be scandal to our kind, 
An opprobrium to our creed, 
If through rage and malice blind, 
One American should bleed ; 
Or if England's meanest son 
Lost his life for Oregon. 


If ye so desire the lend 
*Bide your hour—’twill not be long, 
Clear it—plant it—send a band, 
Peaceful, enterprising, strong, 
Who will people all the clime,— 
Spreading commerce as they go, 
Free to answer in their time, 
When you ask them, ‘ Yes, or no!’ 
But beware, for Freedom's sake— 
Oh, beware, the part you take. 


It would be a dastard shame— 
Shame more deep than words can breathe, 
If for this we lit the flame, 
Or drew weapon from its sheath; 
Deeper guilt, more heinous sin, 
If the foolish quarrel grew, 
And the nations pressing in, 
Ranged themselves for us or you : 
And the earth was filled with hate, 
Because you were insatiate. J 


Freedom's het. land taught, 
And you instilled 
You the inspiration caught ; 
Be your prophecy fulfilled. 
Show the world, that doubts the fact, 
That of freedom is not born 
Rabble passion, frenzied act, 
Utter recklessness and scorn— 
If so once, they need not be ;— 
Wisdom dwells with Liberty. 


Let the bloody flag be furl'd : 
Nobler is the task we're set : 

And ’tis treason to the world 
To neglect it, or forget. 

Science woos us to her arms ; 

New Discovery waits our time ;— 
Young Invention spreads her charms ; 
Knowledge beckons us to climb. 

Brothers, join us in the van, 
And we'll lead the march of man. 


But if madly bent on strife ; 
And all reason speaks in vain ; 
Be the guilt of every life 
In the unnatural! contest slain 
On your heads :—and ere ‘tis o’er, 
Such a lesson you will learn, 
As shall sicken you of war. 
Brothers, for your hand we yearn ! 
Let us give our thoughts to peace ; 
Let this foolish discord cease. 


INTERESTING NAVAL ANECDOTES. 

The following extracts from the life of Admiral Durham, in Fraser’s Maga- 
time, possess a pleasing interest ; and the concluding incident is, as well re- 
marked, characterized by the very soul of Naval Romance. 

“The Defiance was ordered home to change her masts and undergo exten- 
sive repairs. As soon as she brought up at Spithead, Captain Durham went 
to London, and on calling at the Admiralty met Lord Nelson in the waitin 


yoom. His Lordship said, ‘1 am just appointed to the 


‘and sail immediately ; I am sorry your ship is not ready, I shonid have been 
glad to have you.” Captain Durham replied, ‘ Ask Lord Barham to place me 
under your Lordship’s orders, and will soon be ready.’ ” 

Nelson did so, and Durham soon joined off Cad z. 

** In a few days, the enemy’s fleet being reported to be on the move, Captain 
Durham sent to Loid Nelson, to remind his Lordship that there were 750,000 
dollars on board the Defiance, which he had brought out from England, and to 
inquire what was to be done with them Lord Nelson answered, ‘If the 
Spaniards come out, fire the dollars at them, and pay them off in their own 
coin’” 

The glorious victory of Trafalgar soon followed, in which he was wounded 
both in the leg and side This wound appeared slight at ficst, but it was many 
years before he completely recovered. The tollowing anecdote illustrates what 
is meant by the term * magnanimous’ : 

* Captain Durham went on board the Euryalus frigate to see Admiral Col- 
lingwood He found him writing in biscabin He inquired as to the state of 
the fleet. Captain Durbam mentioned several ships, and was praising the no- 
ble conduct of some of the frigates The captain of the Euryalus hinted that 
there had been a want of exertion on the part of some particular ship Col- 
ling wood started up and seid, * Sr, this bas been a glorious victory for England 
and for Europe—don't let there be a reflection against 2 cabin boy.’ This 
quite silenced the captain of the Euryalus ” 

On leaving the cabin, and going on deck, Captain Durbam 

‘observed a French officer leaning onthe capstan He entered into con- 

versation with him, and found he was the French Admiral Villenenve, who had 
been brought on board the Euryalus. He said, ‘ Sir you were in Sir Robert 
Calder’s action 1’ The captain replied that he was and had commanded the 
ship that first discovered the fleet, and had remained with them for four or five 
boors till Sir Robert Calder came up. Villeneuve sighed, and said, ‘1 wish 
Sir Robert and [I had fought it out thai day. He would not be in his present 
situation, nor I in mine.’ ” 
In 1806, Cap'ain Durham received the command of a squadron, and was sent 
to look out for Jerome Bonaparte, then expected from America. In 1810 he 
was made Rear Admiral, and sent to the Baltic. thence to the Texel. When 
the Dutch fleet was dismantled, the squadron was ordered to Spithead, and 
the Admiral struck his flag, and started for London 

‘He bad only been there a short time, when an Admiralty messenger came 

him in the street and said Mr Yorke wished to see him immediately. 

r. Yorke informed him that the French squadron had escaped from L’Orient, 
and that the Admiralty had five sail of the line and two frigates ready to pursue 
them at St. Helens, and said : 

We want an Admiral to take the command. Will you go!’ 

Yes." Bat when?” Oat of this room.’ ” 

“ «Tf you do,’ said Mr. Yorke incredulously, ‘it will be more than has been 
done yet. We have no difficulty in finding flag officers, but they have always 
so many wants before they can sail.‘ ” 

‘*- Admiral Durham inquired if the ships were ready. Mr. Yorke said 
and handing him the list of five sail of the line, requested he would choose. 
The admiral said, ‘Ships to me are like hackney coaches, so] will take the 
first off the stand ;’ but observing the Venerable with an acting captain (Capt. 
Dundas for Sir Home Popham, who was then in Parjiament,) he said he would 
take her. Mr. Yorke then called in Mr. Crocker, the secretary, who seemed 
equally astonished at the admiral being ready to sail at a moments notice. 
Two junior jords of the Admiralty were then sent for, and they held a.board ! 
and having determined upon the outline of the instructions and orders, Mr. 
Crocker promised to have them ready at six o'clock, it being then four.” 

“ Admiral Durham sent a messenger to his house in Glocester Place, with 
orders to his servant to put up a few things, to have a post chaise and four ready 
in an hour, and to go to Kingston and on to Portsmouth, ordering horses on 
the road, and a boat to be ready at the sally port at daylight. Having re- 
ceived his orders, the admiral proceeded without loss of time to Portsmouth, 
embarked at the sally port at daylight for St. Helen's hoisted his fleg in the 
Venerable, and ordered the squadron to get under way immediately, to their 
great astonishment. They appeared to be in no hurry, and after some delay, 
the Plantagenet made signal ‘Cannot purchase anchor.’ Admiral Durham 
briefly answered, * Cut your cable,’ and made the signal General, ‘Enemy ai 
sea’ These few energetic words acted like a talisman on the whole equad- 
ron. There were no more excuses, the capstans flew round like lightning, and 
ithe ships were under way in half an hour” 

Shortly afterwards, Admiral Durham bad the command of a squadron in the 
Basque Roads, which lead to his becoming Commander-in-chief in the Lee- 
ward Islands. On all occasions he showed his characteristic readiness and 
\vigilance Another amusing instance must be given. While cruizing in 
Venerable, off the i. !e of Palma, two large French ships were discovered to 
windward :— 

* Who immediatély on seeing the Venerable (the admiral having in some 
manner disguised her,) bore up in chase, and came down within eight or ten 
miles of her before they discovered their mistake, when they made all sail to 
jescape from her.” 

The admiral then began his pursuit and from the superiority of the Venera- 
ole s sailing, came up within hail of them at sunset, and called outtu the stern- 
most vessel to bring to, upon which she hoisted French colours, and for answer, 
\poored in her whole broadside and mucketry, which was instantly returned, 
every body being at quarters. The Frenchman fired a second broadside, and 
in the smoke bore up under all sail, and ren right on board the Venerable with 
i intention of boarding her. Observing his higher sails becalmed above the 


stoke, the admiral suspected what his intention was, and called out to the mar 
at the helm to ease her off, so as to let him strike obliquely, However, he 
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_ on board the Venerable at the same time. The admiral sent him into bis cabin, 
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came into them going about nine knots an hour, and struck the Venerable such 
a blow that the admiral and most of the marines on the poop were knocked 
down. The boarders were then called up, and they lashed the Frenchman 
foreward, while he was secured above ; the order was them given to board, and. 
they made good nse of their cutlasses, killing and wounding a great number 
before she struck her colours, and as it was then dark, the other frigate escaped 
for the time. When the French captain came on board to deliver up his sword, 
it was found that he was wounded in several places ; but he was so enraged at 
the captain of the other frigate running away, that he could think of nothing 
else. The other captain was the senior of the two, and had promised to run 


telling him the surgeon would attend him. It being a rainy night the admiral 
eo: on his great coat over his uniform, and having occasion to go to his cabin, 

¢ feund the surgeon dressing the French captain s wounds, and a marine hold 
ing the lanthorn, which he took from him and held it himself, and said to the 
Frenchman, ‘ Your comrade hailed you just as we came up,’ 

He answered, ‘ Yes ; he said if we part company ! shall change my course 
every two hours, two points west, and my rendezvous will be in the north-west ’ 
Admiral Durham immediately gave back the lanthorn to the marine, called for) 
the log, and wrote on it eight o clock, wind E.N.E. The ship was so much 
disabled that it was nearly two days before she and her prize could be got 
ready to proceed. The admiral then called the master, and told him the par 
ticelars, which were a plain problem to work. He calculated the frigate would 
be in the W.N W , distant about 200 miles. Admiral Durbam desired the 


captain to steer to the N.W. under all possible sail; the latter seemed much 


astonished, and said, ‘ Then you are going to the West Indies!’ ‘That does 
not follow.’ Next day at noon they had run about 153 miles ; and the admiral 
called out to the look-out man to know if he saw aay strange sail. The cap- 
tain seeing him so anxious, remarked, ‘ Admiral, you seem to have something 
in your head.’ ‘{ have,’ was the reply ; ‘I expect to see the other frigate.’ 
* Well, that is a most extraordinary idea; I don't think there is the smallest 
chance of jt.’ The admiral replied, ‘If 1 had taken your advice, I should never 
have seen either of them.’ Shortly after this conversation, the man at the 
mast head called out, ‘ A sail on the weather-bow.’ The captain went up to 
look at her, and said, ‘ She is a small vessel, and looks like one of our traders| 
running to the southward.’ Admiral Durham called for his long glass, saying) 
he would go up and look at her himself. As he was going up the fore rigging, 
he overheard the men saying, D— it, what a rum admiral we have got, he is 
going aloft.’ The ship’s company were all strangers to him, never having 
sailed with him before. As soon as he got a look at the strange sail he felt 
convinced it was the frigate, and called out to the captain to disguise the ship 
as much as possible, and to steer straight for her. On hearing this, the ship s 
company were all in a stir, the captain still persisting that it was not the fri- 
gate. She came down to the Venerable under all sail; supposing it was her 
consort, and came a little too near vefore she was undeceived. On perceiving 
her mistake she hauled round to make her escape. ‘ Look there,’ said the ad- 
miral, ‘did you ever see that stern before!’ As night was closing, and dirty 
weather coming on, Admiral Durham picked out three midshipmen, who were 
qualified for leutenants,—in short a whole staff for a ship's company,—and 
told them to keep a sharp look out for the Frenchman during the night, and 
not to lose sight of her, as their motion depended on her being taken. He 
went on the poop himself, and remained there till the frigate struck. 

On coming up with the frigate she gave a sheer to port, to give the Venera- 
ble her larboard broadside ; the captain called out to the helmsman to do the 
same, to enable her to bring her broadside to bear on the frigate. Admiral 
Durham immediately gave orders to do guite the contrary, so as to allow the 
Frenchman's broadside to pass obliquely, which was done. She then sheered 
to starboard to give the Venerable tne other broadside—upon which the latter 
again did the contrary. By these judicious man@..vres the Venerable received 
no vther damages than a few shots through the sails; aud by the time the fri- 
gate came to her original course, the Veuerable’s bowsprit was in her mizen 
rigging, and she hauled down her colors without Admiral Durham firing a shot 
at her; upon which the captain said, “I wish you joy of your priz+, but you 
risked the lives of a number of ovr people.” Admiral Durham made answer, 
*«1f we had given her a broadside and killed thirty or forty of her crew, and 
disabled the ship, which | mean to take to the West Indies with me, what satis- 
faction would it have been? We have pow a ship that has not lost a rope. If 
you choose to have the command of her she is at your service.” The names 
of the two frigates taken on this occasion were—the first, the Alcemene, forty- 
four guns, and three hundred and fifty men, commanded by Captain Ducrest 
de Villeneuve, who had so gallantly definded her. The second, was the Iph- 
genie, of forty-four guns, and three hundred and fifty men, with one hundred 
and fifty British seamen on board, as prisoners, taken out of ships belonging to 
Lord Colville’s convoy. Admiral Durham then stecred for the West Indies, 
taking his prizes with him. The Venerable’s loss on this occasion was two 
seamen killed and four wounded That of the enemy, two petty officers and 
thirty men killed and fifty wounded. The damage done to the Venerable by 
the Alcemene running into her, consisted of three lower deck ports knocked off, 
= = yard carried away, and the riggin-stays aud bob-stays much cut by 

shot. 

Such e sea adventure has all the interest of one of the best descriptions in 
Vooper’s novels, and shows that truth is often as romantic as fiction. 


THE OLD MANORIAL CHAMBER. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
I remember I was the first to propose rest, and we retired to our chambers 


that evening soon after the sun was down, for | intended to ride early in the 


morning with the squire to see some fossil wood which had been discovered at 
a few miles distance. My bed was always prepared in a narrow room open 

ing at once into a capacious study. It was a dark, wainscotted room, that 
same study, with bookshelves, and cabinets, and armour, and the most rare of 


' the ancient furnitures belonging to the family. There was but four poretings 


in oil suspended upon the walls ; these represented two very plzin old people 


~ of the ancestry, a male and female ; ‘baron and femme’ of the time of the 
Elizabethan glory ; and two youthful forme, a belle and beau, of the last cen 


tury. Cabinets and time-pieces, rapiers, broadswords, wassail bowls, and 
ueer garments of cavalier and puritan, bedecked the shining pannels; and ‘o 


_ these might be added Venetian mirrors, tablets of mosaic, and the crisping 
_ irons, and the golden cinctures which were once warm with the touch of Etru- 


rian dames, in the brief hour of their fever of pride and in the best bloom of 
their existence. The wood fire which burnt upon the level hearth—the couch, 
with its laxurioue pillows, wheeled before the fantastic fire place—the invi- 
ting lamp, and the brighter moon, clear and round in the chilling east, allured 


‘to meditation ; and thus renouncing the sure repose of the near chamber, I flung 
myself down to enter upon a rigid scrutiny of myself, of everything around 
ime, and of the imaginary beings who flourished in that secluded mansion, and 
trod the floors, and bore the instruments of luxury and war, when the time that 
lis departed for ever, was a draught of life to some who now sigh over mis- 
spent hours in the shadowy prisons of a world beyond the grave. 1! thought, 
and again I thought, until, like a crowd in some constricted avenue, a reflec- 
tion of the preceding idea intruded upon the more recent one, and thenI sur- 
rendered myself to confusion and reverie, and should have slept but that 


THE SMALL SWORD, 

| A voice, lisping and effeminate, broke upon my ear. I cast my eyes around, 
to see from whence it proceeded, when my attention was attracted by a slight 
fluttering motion of the sword knot attached to the hilt of a small sword, which 
/bung by the side of the old mirrored chimney-piece: I soon found that the 
‘voice was owned by this piece of tarnished gentility. Its whole appearance 
iwas decidedly that of a faded beau of the preceding century. Its silver hilt 
i knot were sobered down into the grey of age, and the once unsullied 
whiteness of the scabbard was lost, past redemption, the entreme end of which 
|had long since departed, leaving the poor blade very much in the state of a 
gentleman with his toes out of his boots ; yet, notwithstanding these blemishes, 
there was something @ la mode about the appearance of its thin genteel figure 
and faded brilliancy, and I listened with some curiosity to know what this 
parlour hero could advance to interest my attention. After some few more 
‘little affected flutterings, it commenced the following :— 

‘“* My honest friend,—if he will permit me to call him so,—the respectable 
broadsword, who promised last evening to favour us with the little reminis- 
‘cences of his butchering, has politely given me the pas : although, I believe, 
belonging to our family, I assure you he is a very distant relation, a kind of 
ninety ninth cousin, and was born in those times when breeding and gentility 
‘were very little thought of. I, on the contrary, have mixed only with the very 
‘best of society, where vulgar voices were entirely unknown ; and if any little 
peccadilloes did creep in amorgst us, they were of that delightful sort, and 
committed by such delightful people, in such a delightful manner, that it be- 
‘came impossible to look upon them in any other light than amiable weaknesses, 
‘or the effervescence of too high a blood ; so that you see it will be impossible 
for me to attract your attention by recalling undistinguished mélées or brute- 
‘force battles, but in their stead I will endeavour to picture scenes of bygone 
halcyon days, when beauty was adored by men of spirit, who, of course, called 
‘me in to decide points of etiquette with my remarkably sharpened polished one ; 
‘and I assure you, such was my tact, that it was mostly final. And much noble 
‘biood has dulled its crimson upon the cold polish of my blade. I pride my- 
self particularly on my not having ever interfered in vulgar affeirs, or drawn 
the brick-dust-coloured puddle from the veins of the canazlle. 

| ‘Who was my original maker I really do not pretend to know, or how long 
I remained in the chrysalis or rovgh state ; for my existence appears to have 
_commenced only when | became highly polished, and received the power of 
| reflection. My first feeling certainly was that of a little excusable anxiety as 
to what sort of handle I should be joined to 1 assure you this is a most se- 
ious consideration ; for, like matrimony, it is for life, and decides your fu- 
ture standing in society What, then, was my delight, when I saw my future 
pertner for the first time, the very pink of brilliance and elegance. My owner 
was polite enough to say (although a mere trader, whose name | have forgot- 
ten—it is not fashionable to remember any one who has made you) that my 
‘temper was so good, that I was worthy of the utmost expense in my outfit. 
But the best of tempers are spoiled after a few years’ ruffling with the world 
and its necessary crosses. The finishing stroke was put to mine by that worse 
than brute of a drunken fox-hunter who slept here sume months back—I blush 
‘even to recall it to your memories—the swinish beast actually drew me forci- 
‘bly from my scabbard and poked the fire with me! A sudden heat of shame 
irushed through my frame—! could have murdered him—a brute! He would 
‘have known better had he been born in the age of swords. The present de- 
generate race murder each other with policy. pen, parchment, and peace ; they 
draw upon the nine parts of speech instead of the trusty steel, and die inglo- 
riously But to myself. 

** No sooner was I permanently joined to my future handle than I was care- 
fully placed in a glass case, and exposed for sale. How did my heart palpi- 
tate as | thought of my future rise in life! I felt rather bashful, | confess, at 
the awkwardness of my situation; but I soon got reconciled to it, for in high 
life everything is to be bought and sold ; but, after all, it is only the reward of 
merit. I glittered on for a few days, when a purchaser appeared, in the char- 
acter of a nobleman of high and aristocratic demeanour. He drew me from 
my scabbard, and luoked upon my face. | think I dazzled him. He tried my 
jtemper in various ways, but with the hand of a master. I yielded with all the 
\grace of a young coquette, bending and turning with the utmost facility and 
beauty. He purchased me, and I entered the world. 

“My first appearance in public with my friend occurred on the evening of 
my purchese. Amidst constellations of gold, diamonds, and seas of tossing 
feathers did | make my debut ; and | can assure you even now, when you can 
have but a Jaint idea of what I was, that I was not the least brilliant. I threw 
back my scintillations with interest to the bright eyes that sparkles with fa- 
vour towards me and my bearer. I soon found myself placed by the side of 
a lovely fair English girl, to whom my friend paid the most particular atten- 
tion. Though new to the world, I participated in the thrill, and exulted in 
the glowing eloquence of my master, as he poured fiery words of love into the 
ear of the willing beauty ; their hands joined with warm and clinging pressure 
close to my hilt, but by their whispers [ found myself the confidant of guilt. 

‘I was stainless myself at that time, therefore might, from my want of 
knowledge of the world, be excused for a passing feeling of regret, that one so 
fair, with another's honour in her palm, should dealso lightly with the trust. 
Their further conversation soon informed me that her husband’s best friend had 
proved his worst enemy. The giddy whirl went on, and the scene of enchant- 
mentended. My master’s footsteps turned from his home, and he wended 
bis way through moonlit woods and noble avenues, where he lay in ambush 
some time. ‘This, then, must be,’ thought!,*the home of his fair enchan- 
tress.’ I was not mistaken. Some sige from the house caused,him to cree 
towards it under the deep shadow of the copse. But ah! I was torn wi 
lightning haste from my scabbard ; for there stood a dark and angry man in 
the path of the seducer. For the first time I felt the stirring contactof a 
brother steel glide down my polished side. In an instant my blood-seeking 
nature burst from its germ, and I longed to take my first degree. 

** These two young noble-looking men glared at each other in the broad 
moonlight, which played like electric fire down their rival blades. I knew full 
well that the death of one alone must be the end of such a cause and such a 


meeting. No words, but a deadly drawing of the breath between the teeth, 
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denoted their determination. The grass fell beneath their rapidly-moving. and some deluded victim with a flute to stick in full blow at the side of the 
feet, and their swords became as two meteors. At one rapid thrust of my aforesaid harp or piano. In scenes like these did my sated master dream away 
master | fleshed myself, by burying my blade up to the hilt in the breast ofthe the hours, and call it life; blinded, and unable to see that life means honour, 
injured husband ; my steel struck his bosom, and he fell slowly to the earth friendly esteem love, charity, and a thousand other self rewarding things that 
like the fall of a noble oak, and lay a stark corpse upon the velvet turf of bis are never admitted into fashionable parlance. 
own threshold. The wind moaned through the trees. as if nature sighed to “But I am moralizing! Age will bring on these dulnesses, therefore you 
find her pure bosom stained by the young crimson blood. My master’s hand \must excuse my gaucherre. My master had frequently during his little retire- 
grew cold as he grasped me for support, and the red drops fell from my polished | ments, cast his eyes upon the daughter of his old gardener, who brought the bou- 
sides upon the wild flowers at his feet. He rushed from the spot, and sought |quets to deck his breakfast table, a mere child, and as innocent and blooming 
his home. He unbuckled me hastily from his side, and threw me from him! as the flowers themselves It was long ere she became alarmed at the ad- 
with a shudder—remorse, perhaps. I really pitied him. But whet could I do!) vances of my master, but too soon she discovered and avoided him. The de- 
—I was made todo it. The ingratitude of the world is proverbial. My mas-/ nial, to which he had been unaccustomed in a land of slaves, fired his desire 
ter loathed the sight of me, although the preserver of his life; but there was) with more fervour than possession ever could ; his snake like eyes glistened, 
an inward satisfaction I had done my duty, if he had forgotten his. We never) and the fiend entered his soul and prompted his debauched mind; and, with 
therefore, met again. I did not regret it; for he was a pitiful fellow, to start| the aid of one as debased as himself, he abducted her from her poor old father’s 
from the course merely for a little blood. I had better luck next time ; for mee 
passsed by purchase into the hands of a noble spirit, who shewed his teeth) “Never shall I forget that night in which I was mixed up most honourably, 
from under his deep moustache with delight and approval, as he observed upon, I say honourably, for reckless as I have been | still have some honour, and I 
withdrawing me from my scabbard some remains of blood upon my face.) look back to it with pleasure. 
Gad ! I was soon up to my hilt in business ; for my new possessor was one of ‘Like a coward he entered the chamber of that little more than child, and 
those irate men who keep a diary with nothing but red-letter days in blood, pleaded his foul cause with all the eloquence of desire. She was too innocent 
and really throw money away when they go to the expense of buying a sheath) to be touched by such unhallowed fire, and rose a bold woman in the strength 
to their sword. Such was his love of pinking, that if he hadn't adecent quar-|of ber virtue. What contempt did | feel for my master as the words of plead- 
rel of his own—which he was seldom without—he would borrow one of a ing and reproach fell from her lips! The picture of what he might have been, 
friend, and fight another man's quarrel merely to keep me in practice. Such) and what he was, fell doubly severe upon his hitherto callous heart ; but, in- 
was his love for me that he took more pains with my appearance and educa | stead of rousing the proper feeling of remorse it stirred the demon of revenge, 
tion than he did with the rest of his family. He has drawn me in the midst|\and prompted him to trample on the flower that would not yield its sweetness 
of a brawl and clashing of many swords. Hey presto! the room would be} willingly ; but ere he could accomplish his purpose, frantic with horror. the 
cleared in an instant, as if I bad carried a second plague at my point, so well) small timid hand of that young girl snatched me from the scabbard A bright feel- 
was my master’s temper and mine known. Ah! he is the only man I ever) ing flashed along my blade; the enfeebled debauchee started back, but not be- 
felt a thorough love and esteem for! but he passed away one unlucky night.) fore I had given him a slight wound ; he rushed from the chamber. and she was 
I was too confident, and became careless, or he had imbibed—which was too) saved. The retributive wound he had received, though simple and harmless in 
often the case—too much sack—bot I won't positively say—he was, however,| itself, was death to a constitution like his ; it laid bim in a grave, and left me 
in the full enjoyment of a mortal combat with a particular friend, who had—| again without an owner. 
or he had imagined he had—said something offensive, which was the same! ‘* During the confusion of the splendid faneral, [ was thrust into a long, black 
thing, being not over fastidious about the cause so that he could getup aj'bag, of a musty and unpleasant smell, by one of the deathmonger's men ; this 
quarrel ; when, much to my horror, I found my opponent's sword twist round) rather startled me at first, as 1 knew my master was no wild Indian to have his 
me like a serpent, when whiz I flew up into the air, and fell with a stunuing) arms buried with him. But I soon came to a knowledge of my situation—I 
fall. Suffice it to say, I was not picked up immediately, but my master was,||was stolen! Gad! | was rather amused to find that sharp as | was I had met 
with a hole through him big enough to let out his pugnacious soul, and { lost| with a sharper (excuse the joke); | caught that vile babit, among others equal- 
the noblest friend I ever had the luck to fall in with, as far as matters of busi-|/ly bad, in very good society ; it does uncommonly well where you have nothing 
ness was concerned. ‘to say yourself, or to stop other people from rational conversation. | was ra- 
“TI was purchased of the widow, and sent into a sword hospital to recover ther puzzled at the gentleman who bought me of the thiel. He talked with 
my pristine appearance, for late hours and continual enjoymenut had rather tarn-||the measured tones of a parsou, but was dressed like a mountebauk: yet he 
ished me. My youth saved me; and I was sent home to my vew master as|\seemed very careful of me, for he cleaned my handle himself, and flourished me 
brilliant as ever. Guess my horror when | saw the thigh | was to grace not) about before a looking glass in the most amusing and unaccountable manner. 
much thicker than myself! positively a beau who left his honour with bis fore-|;Ab! ah! practice thought I ; this fellow is a bully, a braggadocio, a man who 
fathers and his escutcheons, and who never quarreled with anybody but his) eats, drinks, and sleeps upon fighting—weleome, bon camarado ! 
Jaundress. Hang the wretch: he was too contemptible! I hadn’t dangled) ‘ As the night approached my master dressed himself in the most magnifi- 
about with him for more than a week when | got so exasperated that | popped cent style. An appointment, no doobt—an adventure of course will follow ! 
between his legs, and pitching his scentedness over, broke his soft head and) But no! he walked to a house filled with the most beautifu! strains of music, 
damaged his nose. Of course | got into disgrace, and was forthwith decreed lin the midst of a goodly company equally well dressed with himself. He 


$$ 


to be too long and too warlike for one who only lived amongst lad es. walked upto one ferocious looking gentleman who, first shaking hands with him, 
“ My next engagement I mention with rather a feeling of shame, but we all began to mutter the most ferocious esate with the most unmoved countenance ; 
know “ that there is a skeleton in every house,” and no family is exempt from|/*© all of which my master returned a strain of severe taunts and <arcasm, and 


some little stain upon their escutcheon, so that I console myself upon not pointing out a finger, as did the aforesaid friend, fenced playfully round the 
standing alone in the world in this one particular. My new master was as po-| Foom. One terrible finger thrust settled the business, and they walked different 
‘ways humming tunes! I confess | was bewildered! But my astonishment 


lished and as cold as myself; noble and exalted, but yet had in Ins dark shit ; 
ing eye more of cunning than of courage. I saw plenty of life, but little of, |W Icreased when my master walked into a saloon opposite to a large assem- 


death which had hitherto been my avocation. His whole sou] seemed filled| bly who clapped their hands at his appearance, just in the nick of time to stop 
with a lust for gold, and often have | laid drawn upon his table, in the stillness) /OUF former acquaintance froin carrying some lady offby force He whipped me 
of night, side by side with heaps of shining gold which, in comparisvn to me, from the scabbard ; strange, they again talked over, but in a louder tone, the 
was an imperial slayer Yet had he another love, a fair young girl, fit only _— of the preceding interview. His biade soon crossed my master’s. 
from her age to be his child, whose parents, dazzled by his wealth, had promised) Now to the business thought I ; they are gladiators, perhaps !—thrust !—thrust ! 
him her hand. She was innocent as she was beaotiful; the playmate and friend clash '—clash! Presently my master thrust bis sword behind his opponent’s 
of his motherless son and daughter; and until the truth burst suddenly upon back! Hang the bungler! what is he abovt thought | ; when, to my perfect 
her of the father’s unlooked for love, did she feel how dearly she loved the} bewilderment,his burly antagonist fell with a groan to theground,apparently dead; 
young and brave son who would soon call her mother. It is an oft told tale, a deafening burst of applause came from the spectators. A new light broke 
and the motuai discovery but natura], for her embarrassment soon read to him) '9 Upon ine ; 1 had been making believe to kill. My master, confound him, 
the riddle of his feelings ; and rash as ever were their vows of living alone for| “4S 4 actor: and 1, who had drawn the noblest blood, was defiled by theatri- 
each other, and their meetings were as rash as their resoives, for they both ical blood, in the form of rose pivk and pump water. Shall I confess it; I felt 
knew the cold and stern being they had to deal with, and whom no pity or con-| | that moment that my sun had set; | was no longer a sword, | was a pre- 
sideraticn could move from his purpose when his own selfishness was concerned |teuder! My master, who called me a good prop, misused me in various ways ; 
They resolved to fly! The father heard their warin whisperings, and unknow | fitst, as a walking stick on his tittle journeys, aod sometimes as a knapsack ear. 
ing that his son was the rival to his happiness, seized my hilt aud lay perdue ber | raw but, thank heaven! after some months of weariness and fooling, he 
watch for the bold destroyer of his hopes. Soon a cloaked figure crossed the| p'edged me to a Jew, as his benefit bad been a failure 
dark path ; hitter were his feelings, but no courage glowed in that cold heart;||  “ My next master better knew my value, my temper, and my mountings. 
he crept softly after the retreating figure with the stealthiness of a cat—fatal Again my hopes revived, but vainly: the days had passed when gentlemen 
cowardice! He passed my polished blade through the back of his unfortunate} settled their own little disputes by the steel magistrates at their sides, and al- 
son, who, falling death stricken, had but time to recognise the features of his lowed no thick headed * Justice Shallow’ to thrust his plebeian finger in the 
murderer, and breathe forth the name of Father! Before he expired in the|/pie of select gentility. I certainly made one flicker, for it could not be termed 
arms of his base slayer, the recogn tion was motual, and the terror stricken||@ flash, before the sun of my glory expired. A stingy sheriff stuck me to bis 
wretch frantically tore me from the body of his own child, merely to sheathe it|/Side, and took me to court; that was all very well, but he also rusted me by 
in his own ; thus did I become for the first time disgraced by murder and taking me out early upon foggy mornings to the beastly hanging matches, and 
suicide. : confining me for weeks at the horrid sessions amidst its confounded smells and 
“ After this sad affair, I was for a considerable time confined to my sheathe||plebeianisms. At last a broker bought me for my hilt, and was just on the 
and hung in a dark room to mourn, with the inactive furniture, the neglect of||polt of breaking me up when our present master, who has a heart to fee! for 
the world and the gradually collecting dust that dimmed our splendour ; but|/the lights of other days, upon seeing my early date bought me and placed me 
one morning a rush of many feet, and the throwing open of shutters, proclaimed in the present goodly company. To all of you I would read a homily, were we 
some great change The glad and merry daylight rushed like a laughing child) not each a homily to the other, upon the vanity of vanities, and the perishable- 
into every nook and corner, as if to peep in well remembered places from which) |p¢ss of human things,” 


it had been long excluded. But, ah me! I was ashamed of myself; my sorry LT 
plight, dusty, dirty, and tarnished, shocked me. 1 glanced around, and bebeld | RUSSIA. 
all in the same robes and festoons of neglect. ‘Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas the First. By Ivan Gouovine, a Ruse 


“ A for off inberitor came to claim the stores of wealth and happiness that|! sian Subject. 2 vols. Colburn. 
had been so ill bestowed upon my late master; he came from a foreign land|) The author is another of those exiles of whom we have spoken in our notice 
which he had sought early in life, because there luxury and vice were coeaper,| of the volumes entitled “ Eastero Europe ;” and the same canon of criticism 
to rush upon the hoards he had ever looked upon as beyond his reach. Foolish) applies to them all. Their very situation, that of resenting the darkest 
wretch ! he thought with many, that the power to buy was the power to enjoy.|'al injuries, impeaches their historical credibility. Men who conceive them- 
I soon found myself, under his critical eye, in the very best—fhat is, the ment selves to be deeply wronged are not likely to be the most impartial in their 
lite—society, where people crush each other with dignity, and invite their!|views. And besides, there is a violent religious and another incensed political 


ear friends as they buy their furniture, and with about as much love. So many/|/party in many parts of Europe, including persons of great talents and on! 
ladies to stick against the walls ; so many old frumps to turn into card tables ://much leisure, whole teres irected the 
g° many gentlemen highly polished ; one lady as a ; One as & pianoforte ; 


ite rulers. There may de, and we dare say there are, many sad facts mixed 
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up with their animadversions; it will be seen from the following quotations| iles are at liberty to marry in Siberia, either free persons or condemned culprits. 
that censures are bestowed upon matters, the very reverse of which cause severe I'he free woman who marries an exile for her first husband receives a donation 
uestion, if they do not provoke censure, in this country. People are so apt to of fifty silver rubles, and the free man who takes to wife an exiled woman re- 
ad fault athome! The author is treating of the laws and administration of ceives fifteen. Persons condemned for political offences remain in Siberia un- 


justice, and says : 


der the special surveillance of the third section of the chancellery of the em- 


“The punishment of death was abolished by the decree of 1753 and 1754 in) peror.”’ 


all cases but for pottient crimes which have been carried before the supreme) 


nal tribunal. tis is contrary to the course pursued in the civilized world. 


ere the penalty of death is reserved for murder, and abolished for political 


crimes. In Russia, to love one’s country, and to attempt to promote its wel- 
fare in any other way than what the government approves, is a greater crime 
than to kill one’s fellow creature. By whom is it decided what crimes shall 
be carried before the supreme tribunal! By the supreme authority alone ; and 
what is that extraordinary tribunal? It is composed, for each particular case, 
of members chosen by the emperor alone, vut of the council of the empire, the 
senate, or the other dignitaries of the court and state. Thus it is one of the 
parties who is at the same time judge, and this judge cannot but be partial.” 

It is, however, a step between the tribunals and liability to capital convietion ; 
and therefore only an indifferently constituted grand jury. 

But “ no fixed law determines the mode of execution for those condemned to 
capital punishment. It is left to the pleasure of the judges for each particular 
case. he supreme tribunal can, if it pleases, order a man to be buried alive, 
beer or hanged. This, most assuredly, is allowing too much latitude to 

iscretionary power. Thus, on the 15th of September, 1765, the sub lieuten- 
ant of Mirovitsch was beheaded ; on the 10th of November, 1771, two of the 
ringleaders in the insurrection which broke out at Moscow, on occasion of the 
plague, were hanged. On the 10th of January, 1755, Pugatschef and Perfilief 
were quartered, and their accomplices hanged or beheaded. On the 13th of 
July, 1826 five of the conspirators of the 14th of December were hanged.” 

‘These few instances aud complaints range over so long a period, sixty years, 
and twenty since the last, that we cannot think the wrong very atrocious. 

“The number of lashes of the knout is fixed by the judges specially for each 
culprit. They are, however, prohibited from adding to their sentences the 
terms formerly usual, ‘to flog without mercy or with cruelty.’ Since the de- 
cree of the 25th December, 1817, the practice of tearing out the nostrils of 
criminals has ceased ; but those who have undergone the punishment of the 
knout, robbers and murderers, without distinction, are branded on the forehead 
and cheeks with the Russian letters, B. O. P.(V. O. R.), which signify thief. 
Next to the judge, the executioner has it in his power to aggravate or to lighten) 
the punishment ; indeed. his power in this respect exceeds that of the magis- 
trate, for it depends upon him, if not to kill the sufferer, at least to put him to 
infinite torture, as he can also, if he pleases, do him bat little harm; and this 
is usually the case when he finds in the mouth of the culprit a piece of money 
which makes it worth his while to be merciful. Charitable persons never fail 
to fill the hands of a man led forth to punishment, and he takes good care to 
slip the most valuable piece into his mouth.” 

n short, the hangman of Muscovy possesses somewhat of the modified power 
of the lawyer in England, in procuring a sentence more or less severe. 

_ And yet “all these punishments, equally barbarous and ridiculous, neither 
intimidate malefactors nor correct even those who have suffered them. The 


lash leaves no marks, say the criminals themselves ; whereas the tearing out) 


of the nostrils left upon the condemned an everlasting mark of infamy, which 
they strove to efface by their good conduct; and hence they were reputed to be 
the most honest men in the mines, as well as in the colonies. Far be it from 
us, however, to,desire the re-establishment of this barbarous mutilation; we 
should rejoice, on the contrary, in the abolition of the knout and the plezte, and 
wish, if not for the re-establishment of the punishment of death, at least for the 


organization of a better combined penitentiary system for the amelioration of,, 


criminals. It is long since people recovered from the horror that was once ex- 
cited by labour in the mines. The mere exile to Siberia does not frighten per- 
sons without profession and withvut property. The colonists there have lands 
in abundance granted to them, and the country is not everywhere uninhabitable. 
The ill usage attending and following the despatch of the convicts excites bor- 
ror only in men who are more or less highly educated. But it is time to say a 
few words concerning Siberia, that country of exile and of punishment Per- 
sons condemned to transportation travel thither on foot, carts not being allowed, 


excepting for the sick ; murderers and great criminals are chained. Every at | 


tempt at flight is punished with corporal chastisement, even in nobles. Instead 
of numbers, proper names are given to the exiles; but different from those 
which they bore before their condemnation. If they were to change them 
among themselves, they would be punished with five years’ compulsory labour, 
over and above their sentence. At Kasan the exiles coming from most of the 
governments are collected. That city has, in fact. a bureau of despatch for 
exiles, which is authorized to retain, for the salt works of Iletz, an indetermin- 
ate number of convicts condemned to compulsory labour or merely to exile: at 
Perm, the authorities may keep a number for the fabrication of wine, and even 
for the college of public beneficence. At Tobolsk sits the committee of the 
exiles, composed of a chief, his assessors, and a chancellery having two sections 
It depends on the civil governor of Tobolsk, and has bureaux of despatch in 
several towns. hn their arrival in Siberia, the criminals are set about differ- 
ent kinds of labour, according to their faculties. Some are employed in the 
mines, either because they have been specially condemned to them, or, having 
undergone the punishment of the pleste, they are deemed fit for that sort of la- 
bour, or simply because there is a want of labourers there; but, in this case, 
they are not confined to the mines for more than a year, which counts for two 
years of exile, and with double pay. If they commit any new crime, they re- 
main there two years longer, even though the tribunal has not sentenced them 
to compulsory labour. Those who have learned a trade are set to work at it; 
others become colonists, and others again domestic servants. Those destined 
for the latter station are divided among the inhabitants who apply for them. 
These are obliged to feed them, and to pay them wages at the rate of at least 
a silver ruble and a half per month, n advance. The term of this pun- 
ishment is eight years, at the expiration of which these compulsory valets can 
turn peasants, serfs of the crown. The usual duration of compulsory labour is 
twent’ years, after which the condemned may establish themselves freely in 
the mines where they worked, or in other occupations. Those employed in 
the cloth manufactories remain there but ten years. Labour in the fortitica- 
tions is considered as the most severe. Cripples and incurables form a particu 
lar class. The colonists are not exempt from taxes for more than three 
years ; for the other seven, they pay half the personal contribution. At the) 
expiration of their punishinent, they pay the whole of the tax. After an abode 
of twenty years in Siberia they become subject to the recruiting. The serfs 
sent to Siberia on the application of their masters are forwarded at the expense 
of the latter, and distributed in the villages as agricultural labourers. The ex- 


Compare our Norfolk Island with this picture ; and say wherein lies the 
cruelty and barbarism of the Russian penal code ? 

| 

| THE CORNET’S FIRST DEAL. 

AN OUTQUARTER FRAGMENT. 

| SHOWING HOW CORNET JOHN HASSEL BEGAN TO BUY HORSES, AND HOW HE FARED. 
| “ There, that ‘ll do, Lipstrap. You need not trouble yourself to dress those 
| decanters so very correctly. Shut the door after you ; and for heaven’s sake, 
“tell the sentry to keep the outer one closed. One might as well live in an 
ophyclide as inthis barrack. And, I say !—here !—just tell that Mrs Thin- 
||gumee down stairs, that if 1 hear any more of her pups yowling, I'll poison some 
| bread and jam for them to morrow morning. Do you hear?” 

Yes, sir.’’ 

** Really,” continued Cornet Hassel, “ one might just as well live in the 
‘Foundling. I wish to heaven I was commanding officer for a spell !—see if 
woulun't—” 

| Here his eloquence was summarily arrested by the end of a cigar poked into 
a mouth by his own captain, Harry Wyndham, who remarked good-natur- 
edly, 

| “ Being as you are, junior cornet, young man, I should recommend you to 
smooth your tackle down, and take it easy.’’ 

| The cornet's tirade died away in a good-tempered growl, as he reached a 
candle and lighted his cigar ; then stretching forth his legs, and glancing com- 
placently at the gold stripe, which was still very new, he closed his eyes, and 
'puffed forth all his remaining miso-progenitiveness in a cloud of smoke. 

It was a nice Irish night : the wind hummed and howled round the exposed 
angle in which the mess room was situated, driving at intervals a perfect 
phrensy of hail aud rain against the windows, and, in defiance of pasted paper, 
list-binding, and sand-bags, lifting the faded red curtains, and bending here 
and there the flames of the candles on the table. 
| Now and then a sudden hoarse blast roared through the outer passages, dy- 
ing away through the several gradations of whistle, squeak, and sigh, as the 
sentry struggled nobly to obey Cornet Hassel’s last orders ; while the flame of 
the rapidly-consumed turfin the little rusty grate raged up the flue, as if it long- 
,ed to have out the barrack-engine for a lark. 

; A horse’s tread was heard on the pavement without, and Ned Vernon (first 
turn out for the support of the civil power) paused. with his glass of Brooke's 
port half way to his lips, and a look of considerable anxiety. 

| “ Lipstrap,” said he to the mess-waiter, who was arranging the foot of a 
curtain for the tenth time, “see who that is.” 

| © It's Mr. Mahon, sir,” replied Lipstrap confidently, as he pegged the unruly 
curtain to the wall with a fork. 

** How do you know without looking ?”’ 

| © hear Mustard, sir, goin’ up stairs a-growlin’, He always does, sir, when- 
ever Mr. Mahon comes. Hecan’t abear him, I’m sure I dont know why. It's 
a fancy of his, and he’s a many of them for such a leettle dog.”’ 

| ** Mustard is a very sensible and superior animal, and a tolerable judge of 
character,” observed his master, Billy Healall, the medico who was arranging 
a glass of Bush Mill toddy secundum artem, with the professional confidence of 
parish priest. 

The door opened, and Mr. Mahon bowed himself into the room. 

He was a finished specimen of his own particular class, and as such | must 
jessay bis portrait. 

| Mr. Garvagh Mahon, then, was about thirty-eight. He sad so himself, so 
‘there could be no doubt of it ; nor could any one be disposed to attribute much 
‘more tohim, to judge by his looks. It was only his asserted presence at, and 
participation in, certain remote events, and intimate acquaintance with parties 
deceased, that provoked in matter of-fact minds a tendency to count, and occa- 
isioned the remark that G. M. Esq. had begun life early. 

He was a hale florid man, of well-knit, nervous frame, with a shock head of 
' black hair, and at least as much whisker as he could possibly require. 


| He was almost, nay, he was hansome,—there was no denying it ; his profile 


‘thrown against the wall by the candle was striking and noble ; and yet, if ap- 
lpealed to direct, there were few who did not in some way qualify the award, 
though few assigned the real cause of thinking so. 

The shadowed profile had a fine outline, uninjured breadth, and one charac- 
ter, and that prepossessing ; the face itself a dozen conflicting and ever-vary- 
ing characters, and an eye, as we have seen, which Mustard did not approve of. 

Mr. Mahon’s chief aitribute was extreme good nature. How he came by it, 
‘no one seemed exa:tly to know ; but there it was, conceded by the great ma- 
jority, at allevents. Jt was true he had had the misfortune to kill a man, or 
|\men,—rumour was not precise on this head ; he had beem more than once— 
some admitted “ frequently”—engaged as second in quarrels which had ter- 
minated seriously, if not fatally ; and the only wonder was, now such a good- 
natured fellow could get so constantly lugged into hot water. . 

Mr Mahon was always at the cover side ; there was no meet in the hunt 
near which some big place was not pointed out that Mr. Mahon had lepped ; 
and yet somehow Mr. Mahon was not conspicuous in a run. 

He had always five or six horses, report often said more ; and yet no one 
ever saw him on above two of them between November and April, But that 
he had them there could be no doubt, because he was always ready for a deal ; 
and be your wants what they might, te could exactly suit you. os 

Mr. Mahon’s entry into the little mess-room produced its customary civili- 
ties ; and room being made for him he was soon deep in the manufacture of 
his first tumbler. 

He was considered on the whole rather an amusing addition at times to the 
small party at the barracks, before whom he had tact enosgh to suppress some 
of the peculiarities which he thought less likely to be prized there than in other 
society. He had a considerable fund of anecdote, and like many of his coun- 
trymen who pretend to repudiate the brogue, found it an accommodation, never- 
theless, to play with it as historian—as though hehad learned it by studying 
the people, and introduced it as pepper to the dish, r 

Have you ridden far, Mr.Mahon asked Vernon. 

Only from Roscrea,” was thereply. “Stop! I should say I went a bit 
out of my way too. I wanted to look at a mare I had bought some four miles 
off the road, and I stopped there longer than I intended, schooling her about the 


pm which delay nearly cost me my neck, more by takers—” 
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** How so 1" struck in Jack Hassel. «‘ Why, by Jove! I did not observe 
your hair and shoulder before: you have had a cropper with her.”’ 

“ With her is it ? indeed not ; there is not a thirteen-stone man in the next 
four counties that could get her down fair but falls ; I’ve hadtwo. ‘The litle 
bay horse is hard to throw down in the day time, but it was getting dark before 
I could tear myself away from seeing that mare fence. | knew my line pretty 
well, and we got in with only a scramble or two to within a quarter of a mile of 
the Waterford Road, and then I remembered there was a mortal bad place, | 
newly made somewhere thereabouts, that reached more than a mile It's some’! 
d—d draining device, that big blockhead Mat Rooney found wm a book, !'im told. 
Weill, I was crowding the little horse along, you see, for [ did not exactly want, 
to sleep out, as I’ve a cold, and | knew there wasn’t a gate for miles round, if 
it wasn’t a harrow in a gap inay be. I had a nice bit of grass under me, and a 
sort of a notion of things might be forty yards a-head, and presently says I, 
looking up, ‘ Good evening to you, Mr. Rooney,’ says i, * and bad luck to you 
and your book that [ wish was choking you.’ There it was, like the great wall, 
of China, only blacker, right across the line of the best rans ever seen from) 
Chapel Gorse and the Ash-pit, and all them covers. Well, I'd nothing for it 
but to wish him all manner of misery, aod stick my hat on, and I sent the little 
horse at it, I may say, like a man. Holy Moses! its a wonder my hair isn’t) 

ey ; I'd only half a notion what I was doing ; any other horse on this side’ 

antry Bay would have refused, not he! We lighted half-way up, and I was 
off like a shot, and lifted him to the top. No time to lose, I was into the sad 
die again, slipped half way down, and said * Lord save us,’ and the little black | 
guard gave a grunt and a fling esif it was the Shannon was there, and got 
over the gulph all but a leg, aud J rolled away clever and no harm done. Up. 
again, and on we jogged till he got his wind, | knew by the mail lamps I was. 
close tothe road, and only one more fence and a nice clean bit of wall it was :| 
so I let him hang a little on my hand, and came steadily at it, and hoo ! prick-. 
ed up his nose and popped him over, and may be it wasn't a pop over, for we 
lighted on the back of one of Mat’s cows, and [ believe | came clean over and 


“ That horse you jumped that big place with *” 

“Just so. Did you never see him! Sure you know jim?” 

“NotI; Ihave only been here a fortnight.”’ 

** Well, now, that surprises me. I thought I saw you out a month since— 
that little bay's your horse, depend—” 

What's he like’ Can he jomp*” 

* Well, then, he’s d—d like a horse, I will say that for him; and he’d jump 
a town, if it wasn’t too big.” 

Jumping is the fly to rise a cornet. 

* What do you want for him!” said Hassel. 

“ That's your sort, youngster,” laughed Wyndham, who saw he was in for 
Now it may appear that the cornet was premature in inquiring the price ia 
both instances; but this was in a great measure referable to a very unsophisti- 
cated feeling of a rather amiable complexion than otherwise. He had precise- 
ly one hundred and five pounds, he knew, at Lis agents. His first object was, 
to be the proprietor of a real registered hunter, if I may use the expression. 
Hence his catechism alwaye commenced with “ Jump.” 

This being established, the poor boy felt that the price was the next great 
object, and that query came naturally in order. 

** Well, if you really mean a deal,” said Mr. Mahon, laughing, and looking 
about very busily for the sugar, which was under his vose, “ 1’ll tell you what, 
now,"’--he paused with a lump in the tongs, and turned towards the cornet, and 
his voice assumed a tone of the most impressive candour—* the horse is nine 
years old. I believe him to be as sound as any horse in Ireland, and I pledge 
you my sacred word of honour, I refused eighty for him the week before last,” 
—he did not add, “ from my groom,”’—aloud, “ at all events.” 

It he had said £104 10s. it would have been the same. The cornet was 
landed, aud had only the few last kicks to perform. 

* Well, if that’s the case, I'll give you ninety for him, ifyoulike.” 

It was out. The last word acted like pulling the string of a species of men- 


= 


up again, and here | am.” 
** And the Cow 7” asked Vernon. 


“T'llthank you for the lemon squeezers—the cow is it '—dead ! thank 

” 


Poor thing !’’ said Jack. 
* Poor thing, is it ? it will be a very proper lesson to ber proprietor to be con | 
tent with the ditches that his forefathers made with credit to themselves and. 
convenience to the public, instead of prowling about the bookstells on the quays: 
in Doblin, smelling out foreign inventions for ruiming the face of his native. 
country.” 
The relation between cause and effect not striking bis hearers so forcibly as 
himself, they forebore reply, and Mr. Mahon smoked on and sipped his punch 
with much tranquillity for some minutes, when knocking off the ash of his cigar, 
on his muddy spur, he inquired, without turning his head, “* Captain how's the 
black horse ?”” 
“ Oh, doing well,” replied Wyndham ; “ it was a nasty cut, but locked 
worse than it was. I shall have him out again on Monday.” 
“It was a great loss,a great loss, and a thousand pities that t 
that road with them d—d bottles. Jim Dillon was greatly annoyed at it, for, 
it was his man’s duing ; only he said they tock the old garden wall that was) 
stuck all over with giass to mend that bit of the approach, and forgot to pick 
the glass out of the rubbish ; one of the men that was doing it cut his tendes) 
achilles or some d—d place about him, and was carriod home on a hurdle, |, 
am told, that’s sume comfort.” | 
And Mr. Mahon proceeded to mix tumbler No. 2. 
‘* Captain,” he resumed, as soon as he had completed his task satisfactorily,’ 
“« do you know this mare of mine puts me greatly in mind of that black horse, 
particularly when she goes fast at herpaces. She's just the same flippant car-| 
riage and style of leaping—a thought more trained, maybe. But that’e a nice 


hey mendedi 


horse of yours ; indeed is he.” 

“ She is a good jumper, is she!” struck in the new cornet, whowas anx- 
ious to come out as a hunting-man, and did nol know that Mr. Mahon had come| 
expressly to sell him ahorse. ‘‘ Is she well-trained, and all that, and sound ™ 

* She is indeed a very fair leaped mare,’’ replied Mr. Mehon in an ind iffer-| 
ent tone, “ very fair indeed. She will be better by and by; for she’s young, 
and proud of springs, do you see.” 

“ Does she pull !—is she a runaway!” asked the cornet a little doubtfully., 

“Oh, devil a runaway ; no dog quieter. {In another month or so, | go bail) 
you might ride her in and out of a travelling car.” 

The cornet was bit.—and then came over him that malady, so expensive to! 
young cavalry officers, but through which they all have to go, more or less, 
like puppies through the distemper,—the inordinate desire to deal on their own, 
unaided judgement. 

There was a pause. Mr. Mahon finished his tumbier No. 2, and entered up-. 
on the preliminaries of No. 3, with b:s head on one side, and his left eye shut, 
blowing the smoke of the cigar away from his right, which was particularly) 
wide open, and saw round tue corner of his nose. | 

A passing glance of Vernon's only aroused the cornet’s slumbering feelings: 
of independence. (As if he could not buy his own horses, indeed!) A slight, 
side pressure of the foot by Wyndham was nearly procuring the latter a kick! 
on the shins 

“ Wiat do you want forher!’ The cornet was resoived to assert his dig- 
nity. 

Mr. Mahon was hurried ; he had only been throwing in ground bait, and his 
a was hardly prepared for landing 80 hasty a fish. But he was a good per= 

‘ormer. 

“Want for her! Why, really Ihad not thought of parting with her.” 
(This would have been natural enough, as he had not yet bought her, and yet 
it was hardly true; but, however, the mare was not forthe cornet) “I'm 
thinking she’d be too much for you. What do yoo ride?” 

“Anything you like. Hang the riding school. 
the best of them.” 

* Devil a doubt of that, my dear sir. But I mean what do you weigh?” 

“ Ten stone seven, the last time I weighed.” 

“ You and your nurse together, you mean,” said Vernon. ‘ Why, by Mr. 
Mahon’s account, this mare would carry you and all your kit, cradle included.” 

Well meant of Ned, but a failure. The cornet was fly ! 

She's no vice, has she ?”” 

“Oh, not a bit; but I mane, I wouldn’t offend you, you knpw—but—but 
the mare likes to be ridden, you understand ; and some men would pull the 
head off her, and she mightn’t like it, and might pull again, you see ;—and 


I can stick on as well as 


tal shower bath ; a douche of despair and remorse descended upon him, follow- 


ed by a burning sensation from head to foot; his tongue instantly became a 
shoehorn, and rattled in his mouth, ard then a sudden hatred of Mr. Mahon took 
|vossession of his soul, added to a dreary conviction that he had offered nearly 
all he had for a glandered horse, to say nothing of the greenness of buying a 
ipig in a poke, which only then flashed on him. His sufferings, however acute, 
did not seem to discompose Mr. Mahon very materiaily. 

He lighted another cigar with great care and attention, and pausing between 
his words to roil and coax it, replied, 

“ Well, sir, the horse is yours, and I hope he'll carry you well; and if you 
like I'll have a knock with you for the saddle against that breast pin, and then 
I'll leave them both in your stable, where, I rather think, by the bye, he is now, 
for it was your servant, | believe, who took him when I got off” 

And so Cornet Hassel became the proprietor of a real live hunter. 


LLOYD'S, 
To the Editor of the Anglo American :— 

Su, Your very interesting details of the organization of ‘* Llovd’s,” requires 
something more to be explained, in order that your readers who are not ac 
quainted with that vast establishment, may form some idea of the perfection 
with which every branch of their business is conducted, one of the principal 
features of which, is *“ Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping,” of which your deteils 
make no mention. It would be almost impossible, that the anderwriters should 
know the character and quality of the thousands of vessels which are annually 
insured there, both British and Foreign, without running the risk of deception 
being practised on them, unless they had some positive proof readily at hand, 


to satisfy them—to obviate this inconvenience, as well as to protect the Mer- 


chant and Ship-owner from paying higher rates of Insurance than the risk is 
really worth, the * Registry of Lloyd's” was established, and has been many 
years in successful operation, on the following plan :—Each subscriber, Mer- 
chans and Underwriters—pay an annual sum for a copy of the Book, which is 


\revised yearly, (in my time it was eight guineas,) in which is inserted, alpha- 


betically arranged, every British vessel, and many Foreign, that have been 


jsurveyed by “ Lloyd's Surveyors,” in the different commercial ports of the 


United Kingdom, (where they have competent agents for that special purpose, ) 
in which the name, age, tonnage, quality, ownership, voyage, and other par- 
ticulars, are inserted, and by which they are classed as A. B. &e., &e. So 
that the Underwriter when the risk is offered to him, has only to turn to bis 
Register toascertain «very particular. These books are called for periodically, 
and posted up, by adding the names of new vessels surveyed since its issue, 
and the repairs made since of such vessels as were already on the Register, 
describing their nature; these postings are regularly continued until the revised 
Register is issued. British Ship-owners, as well as the owners of Foreign 
vessels, reguiar traders to the United Kingdom, find it their interest to have 
them surveyed by * Lloyd’s,’’ as, not being in the books, attach a prejadice, 
and in consequence a higher rate of premium is demanded on those “ Not known 
at Lloyd's,” in contra-distinction to those who ‘‘ Stand well at Lloyd’s,”” con- 

sequently almost every British vessel that sails from, or arrives at a port in 

the United Kingdom, wi!l be found in the Register, as well as many Foreign 

traders frequenting thove ports ; the classifections are also altered according to 

circumstances, periodically, so that without any trouble, not only the under. 

writer knows the character of the risk he takes, bat the Merchant engaging 

freight knows “ how she stands at Lloyd's,” and the rate of Insurance he will 

have to pay, according to her class and voyage, upon which the rates are based, 

and which are generally so uniform, that one Merchant rarely pays more than 

another, unless under some particular circumstances of being “ out of time,” 

bad weather, or other casualty which may increase the ordinary risk, 

A circumstance. (which the naming of Lloyd’s Register brings to my recol- 
lection,) occurred some years ago, in which that Book was the means of saving 
a human creature from an ignominious death, and by God’s will was effected 
through my instrumentality. The case being rather a curious one, I will relate 


bay, I should say, was more your stamp of horse.” 


this is a devil’s country for your horse to get away with you in. That ey 


; 

4 
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Tn the year 1822, I was in the island of Jamaica, about which period numer - 
ous acts of Piracy and Murder were perpetrated by the Cuba gangs in those 
vicinities, which so excited the inhabitants of every class, that the name of 
Pirate was almost certain condemnation ; and when captured and brought to 
trial, it required no very strong evidence to convict them if found on board such 
vessels ; though many were no doubt compelled to serve, but this not easy of 


their leader. You all have heard how Rodil was sent after him with so many 
‘thousands, and Alaix with the Lord knows how many more, and how they 
jcouldn’t or wouldn't get a sight of him without the help of Lord Ross’s teles- 
cope, which wasn’t then completed. Alaix was a tall, bony,tavaricious man, who 
jwanted to keep the game alive for the sake of the pese/as—I mean the Span- 
ish tenpennies. Rodil was a podgy, greasy-faced, lazy, little man, who was‘ a 
day after the fair’ all his life, and every night went to bed in his boots. I saw 


proof, and public indignation arose to so high a pitch that few escaped who ‘them both more than once ; and fur that reason I know you like to hear about 


were tried. When Pirates, or those su denominated, were brought in and 


them. Well then, of course, my friend Mendizabal would not stand any more 


of their nonseuse. So another draft was ordered from the army of the North 


lodged in jail, most seafaring men who had in any way suffered would go to to Madrid, and Narvaez got the command of this crack division. It was made 


look at them, and in many instances they were recognised and suffered death in 
consequence. About this time a privateer under Carthaginian colours, was 
brought in, charged with plundering a Spanish vessel, the captain, a French- 
man, with his motley crew of all nations, were sent to jail tu be tried as Piraies; 
they pleaded a regular commission for privateering by the Carthaginian Pro- 
visional Government, then at war with Spain. They remained in Prison a 
considerable time, until facts could be collected from Carthaginia. On being 
brought in, among others who went to see them, was a British sailor, who had 


a smal! piratical vessel, sometime before, and by a plausible tale accounted 


\up mostly of infantry regimeuts of the Royal Guard, and mustered about 5000 
\bayonets. There was a small body of cavalry attached to it, not more than 
about 200 lancers and dragoons, or any thing else you like to call them. I 
think the half of them were gypsies and horse stealers, who served the Queen, 
\to carry on more trades than one. However. | found them remarkably pleas- 
jant fellows to ride along side of, and if good for nothing else, one half of them 
did famously for scouting service, and the other made a capital escort for our 


General. 
for some time before given out that a Writish vessel from Greenock, bound to a | 


‘oom in South America, on board of which he was a sailor, had been plundered | 
y 


It was a beautiful evening in November—oue of the mildest months in the 
South—when the infantry of Narvaez's division filed off the grand parade 


| d before tk i 
for how he found his way to Jamaica ; on seeing the crew of the privateer, he! | vefore the and Madrid ‘by the two 


pitched upon one of the crew, a Dane, and swore positively that he was one of | 
the men who came in a boat and plundercd the vessel. A detainer was con- | 


Queens and all the Infantas, old and young, were present. So were the Min- 
isters. And so was Narvaez. And so was myself. It wasa fine sight; and 
I will say that a finer or more soldier like looking body of men could not be 


sequently lodged against the Dane—and the sailor was supported by the au- jmagined from Cwsar’s Tenth Legion down to the Coldstreams, or the Faugh- 


thorities until the day of trial on the second charge.—The Privateer's crew | 


were tried and acquitted, to the regret of many, it being proved that she had 
a commission, such as it was, which in those days was little bevter than a li. 


cense for piratical acts The Dane was then placed on trial on the second | 
charge, and so strong was the positive evidence of the sailor against him, which 

he adhered to with every minuteness, that few believed otherwise than that it 
was the truth I was accidentally in the Court, and it struck me forcibly that | 


a-Ballaghs. It was nearly midnight when Narvaez, with his staff and the 
cavalry (good luck to them !) started on their route, and I started along with 
them, a mounted pilgrim after the picturesque, determined to see the fun—and 
every taste of it. Now then the three weeks march is over—forced ones, let 
me tell you, of at least thirty miles a day, with only one entire day of rest 
during the route—and we are marching from the little town of Bornos, far 
away up among the mountains of Ronda. We are on the road to Arcos, along 


the details were too minute to be true. | suggested to the Counsel awarded the righ 
ght bank of a little branch of the Guadalete 
the prisoner by the Court, that if such a vesse! which the sailor had described | Everard my boy, make a stream there between yourself and the Fenman 


as a regular trader, had really made the voyage, her name would most likely 
appear on “ Lloyd's Register,” and I volunteered my evidence, on the fact that | 


such would be the case, and explained the inode in which the register was 


with some of that lukewarm water. It’s good for nothing else by this time. 
And, Grimgibber, can’t you arrange the evidence in the regard of the moun- 
tains on one side? You have got lots of bottles and glasses about you ; for 


ip in consequence I was aliowed to go out of Court in search of the book, 4 couple of ranges at least. I inyself will mount Pelion on Ossa with the sugar 
ut could only find a couple of many years back, in which no such vessel as he ow), and the milk pot, and the snoffers, and the rest of the crockery, on this 
described was named. The defeuce was a mere denial, and that he was in cide ofthe water ‘There now, you see, I’ve got them as high as the Hill of 


England at the very time of the alledged Piracy. and that the Danish Consul, 
either in London or Liverpool, I forget which, could certify it. So strong, 
however, was the evidence, coupled with otber apparent circumstances, and 
withal, so excited were the community at the horrible acts of the pirates gen 


land, based upon the explanation | had given, and which could be tested, as 


granted. Shortly after I returned to England, and soon after heard that the 
man was liberated. No such vessel had ever existed—no such voyage had 
been made—the whole was a fabrication. The Consul proved that a person 
of that name was in England at the time, but could not say, if it was the saine 
man. I have no doubt the Dane had been engaged in lawless undertakings, 
but certainly was inuocent of that particular charge. After the trial the sailor 


was the inducement to persevere in his tale of fiction to the last, regardless of| 


| 
tion that you have accomplished, Everard—you ought to be Secretary to the 
erally, that he was actually found guilty upon the testimony of one man Many 
merchants who thought as I did, got up a petition to the Governor of the Is _ 


disappeared, and there is no doubt that the money he received for his support | 


Howtb or the Galtees. Allright, my boys. That’s a very likely bit of irriga- 


Draimage Commission ; and as for you Grimgibber, you mistook your profes- 
sion entirely—its yourself that ought to be a quarter master general. Our plan 
of the ¢errain is worth a thousand maps. 

Well then, says | to Narvaez—lI was riding beside him on the right bank 


of the stream at the head of the division, between one and two o’clock on the 


well as the alibi proved, if true, prayed for a delay of the sentence ; it was | 


day we left Bornos for Arcos, and were still going south, in the direction of 
Xeres and Cadiz—we had just taken rest and -retection, moreover, and were 
in very good humour; smoking, and jogging along at not more than between 
two and three miles an bour— 

‘ General,’ says 1, ‘do you think, between ourselves, we have any chance of 
catching Gomez and his ligeros (light-feet) ? 

‘ DoT think !’ says he ; ‘Senor, | am certain [ shall catch them—not a man 
of them can escape me.’ 
| * But it will be a bad business, General, if, after all our trouble, he won’t 


consequences to the accused. | fight. Do you really and seriously think that he’ll fight 1” 


I may, therefore, justly attribute his Life having been saved to « Lloyd's 


| * Tf he won't ll run bim into the sea, and make him leap into it over the 


Register,” which suggested itself to me as a test of one part of the story at! rock of Gibraltar.’ 
least, and without which it is likely no delay in the sentence weuld have taken | ‘ Faith and he ought to take the devil's own leap after a three weeks’ run to 


place. Sir, Your Obt. Svt. 
April 11th, 1846. An Otp Unverwetrer or Lions, 
| 
CAMPAIGNING IN SPAIN—NARVAEZ. 
From *‘ Tipperary Hall.” 
Whiskey -Drinker.— When I was in Spain, I diluted the puchera most rea- 
sonably I assure you ; so did others also. 
Travelling Bachelor —I thought the Spaniards were a remarkably temper- 
ate people 
Whiskey Drinker.—Did you’ So they may be generally, but they can 
drink upon occasion too. I wish, Bachelor, you could have seen me and my 
distinguished friend, Narvaez, draining the wine-skins at the bivouac after we 
beat Gomez at Arcos. ; | 
Everard Clive —Tell us all about it, Drinker; let us have it, battle, bivouac,, 
t, andfall. 
haiskey Drinker. —To tell you all about it would fill a volume of despatch- 
es; and good sized ones, too. Why, Narvaez’s own slice of the Campaign of 
the South was a metter of three weeks from the night we left Madrid until he 
came up with his man in the Seravia de Ronda; to say nothing of the time it 
took us after that to get down again out of those murdering defiles and fast. 
nesses, and our little bits of casualty by the way. Then, !’m thinking, that I) 
must speak of three Roya! divisions in pursuit of the Carlist Rover, to show 
you how he blinked two of them, batiled the third, and broke away from them, 
all. 
Grimgibber.—Narvaez versus Gomez. The venue is laid in the mountains 
of Ronda. Join issue at once, and let us have the Battle of Arcos. 
Whiskey Drinker.-—With all iny heart. But as you can’t have the battle 
without the men, I must put them on the ground first It was the autumn of 
1836 ; and the Queen's Government were concentrating av enormous force, 
on the North with the hope of giving Don Carlos the coup de grace before the’ 
close of the fine weather. His Council of War, however, gave them some-| 
thing else to do, for they sent Gomez, witra force of about 10,000 men, to 
break throug! the line of the Ebra, and march to the South. 
Clive. —To create a diversion, no doubt. 
Whiskey Drinker.--Exactly so; and most c!cysnt diversion it was, in more 
senses than the military one, for Mr. Gomez and his friends, while it lasted. 
When I said 10,000, | should have told you that the greater part consisted of 
irregular bands—nice boys for producing moral effect amongst the weaker part 
of the lation, and a good deal handier at a grab of plunder than platoon 
firing. They marched at a considerable distance, but | won't say in parallels, 
on either side of Gomez’s own central column which was made up of about six 
battalions of regular infantry, and a couple of squadrons of horse ; somewhere 


between three and four thousand, all picked men, and devotedly attached to 


jit,’ says 1, and the little general enjoyed the joke gloriously; laughing and 


jpuffing his cigar, and cursing Carajo considerably. 
| ‘As you are fond of jokes, Don Patricio,’ says he to me then in a confiden- 
tial whisner, * Fl tell you one I prepetrated before I went to bed at Bornos 
jlast night. I heard that Gomez was to be at Arcos this evening, sol sent 
‘word to the authorities to give him and his rovbers as much to eat and drink 
jas they called for, and to be particular in not sparing the wine ; and I said in 
my letter that if they passed the night in Arcos, / and my brave fellows should 
igo in amongst them while they were asleep. But if they marched out I told 
ithe authorities to give them plenty of rations, for I would deliver them of 
thei before they could cook them, and they'd eat all the sweeter. 
| *General !’ says I. : 
* What!’ says he. 
_ * Did you ever shave a weasel asleep ?’ 

* What's that !’ says he, twisting his moustache. 
| ‘No: but what’s that—pop! pop! there goes another and another,’ says I ; 
jaud, looking to the nearest heights on the opposite bank, a thin wreath of 
smoke appeared here and there rising over the brushwood. 
| *Our escopeteros have them in view! Here they come, running if on us 
‘with the news. Bravo! Carajo!’ he cried with ecstasy; ‘they’re at hand 
jand we're ov them at last !’ 
| The word was given now to halt, and a dozen or score of the light armed 
peasantry, whose shots we had just heard, came wading across the stream in 


.|a great burry to tell us what we all knew already as well asthemselves. Not 


many minutes afterwards we observed the van of the Carlist force peeping and 


‘lcreeping out gradually like a great serpent, from a defile considerably up the 


ifirst range of hills, and winding and stretching along the ziz-zag path by the 
side as leisurely and quietly, as if there were no enemy within fifty miles of 
them. ‘The sun was shining gloriously, but they had not much gew-gaw or 
brass about them to cause reflection, and the colour of their muskets was busi- 
ness like, and brown as the side of the mountain. Their red breeches, howev- 
er. came out quite splash and spicy in the sun, and looked an enormous bright 


blood line along the side of the bills. 1t was quite certain that we might wait 


ili evenmg, till they all emerged from the defile and passed before us in re- 
view. I should tell you they were about a mile from us; 60 Narvaez deter- 
mined to go to work, and, to do them justice, his men seemed as eager for the 
fray as himself. The order to cross the streamlet was given; and it was 
crossed while you could take three whiffs of a cigar, for it only ran as high as 
the knee jn the deepest part. Narvaez then formed his infantry in columns, 
and the bugle sounded the advance. He was told by one of the scouts that 
\there was a valley of half a mile broad on the other side of the range now oc- 
copied by the Carlists, and that it was to be reached by a narrowroad through 
a gorge in the hills, about three or four miles lower down, Narvaez therefore 
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—— the cavalry to take advantage of it and tobe ready at the entrance) talking ; and the flashing of the sabres in the dark was terribly beautiful. At 
of the valley to chage the enemy when be drove them into it from the hills) it they went, and down they went, on np we emptied in ail directions. 
opposite. Had Cacus’s Lancers, and the Devil's Own (1 mean the dragoons),| Several horses flew by me without their riders. Narvaez and his staff are in 

yed the order, there is no saying what number of the Carlist infantry might) chis mélée, and | am alone looking on under cover of a little clump of stunted 
have been compromised. But they didn’t, and there’s an end of that part ot brooms. At last, as you may easily suppose, neither party could discern friend 
the story. The infantry, after fording the stream and forming, now crossed, from foe, and many a friend on both — mane o« helped se ray mone 
two or three deep dells and ravines, and got at length to the base of the first) they never bargained for. So much for the combat of cavalry in the ; 
range of hills. there they found the Carlists had abandoned the path on which and where the Cariist troopers came from no one could tell. At length, as it 
they had been moving along, and perched themselves on the top. | was with| approached half-past eight or thereabouts, the Christino bugle sounded tri- 
Narvaez and the staff in the rear of the column and a nice job they had to umphantly from the height of Banos Reyna, pale 
get their heavy, half jaded Spanish horses up and down the banks of the ra-| Queen's troops, and the Carlists were der 
vines and through the forests of bushes. When the General got clear of these, the cover of the night. [spurred up the hill in double quick. As I hurried 
go up as high and as fast as they could. So they went up as high and as fast|jand these fellows had also secured about a dozen 0 ir Ds . oun 
as they could, which was fast enough at first, but not very high, | can assure) Narvaez on the top before me, where he was endeavouring in vain to geta 
you It was about halfa mile to the top, and it was an affair of long shots all, glimpse of the surrounding country. 
the way. I should tell you that there were hundreds of Carlist skirmishers) ‘One hour more,” he cried out in a rage, “and every man of them was 
pee the side of the mountain in all directions, firing and retreating. Hun-| mine, dead or alive! One hour more! On, I wish I was Joshua!” and he 
dreds of our fellows, on the other hand, in advance of the division, were re-| kept wishing he was Joshua unul I ~” ~ at last ~~ apa cuperan pest 
turning their favours. I never saw such light hardy boys in my life, and it morning into the iand of Canean, and make spatch cocks or sausages of the 
struck me, whilst they blazed away at each other one moment, and took cover) ragamv flins. ing F 
behind even the smallest possible object—sometimes they fell flat and fired) “To be sure I will,” says he, “and now, Don Patricio, let us see about drink- 
eff the ground, making a rest of their left elbow, and a fork for their gan bar- ing better luck next time.’ 
rel ern the thumb and forefinger of the left hand—that they were about ‘ Bravo, General!” | cried, “ (here is some reason in your Excellency, not- 
the handiest light-bobs in the world. ||withstanding.’’ 

Well, the popping and skirmishing kept going higher and higher by slow) Whilst we were speaking, the watcli-fires were lighting up on the top of Ba- 
degrees, and the main battalions kept slowly but steadily ascending; when at | nos de la Reyna, a soft and convenient bit of table land four or five acres broad, 
last, as they got a little better than half way up, there came a thundering roar) and we bivouacked on it for the night. There was drinking and smoking and 
from the top, and you could see the flash and the smoke along the whole ridge.| singing in all directions ; and, after the General had omer a ne questiene of 
This did very little damage. The long furze and brushwood which overspread| some sulky prisoners without being able to screw anything out of them, he sat 
these hills, and the jagged rocks, befriended the Christinos at this and a second down with the staff and some other officers and praise ala “ty fire made 
discharge, which came down on them in a few minutes afterwards. You can up of the brushwood, and large enough for St. John's eve. e@ supper we 
fancy the tremendous cracking and splintering that followed each volley dowa) sqnatted down to was not by any means sv bad, all circumstances considered, 
that wild mountain. After the second, the Carlists abandoned their position especially the roast ham, which was delicious. I had a joke with the Geueral 
at the top ; and our fellows were soon in possession. As | went up with the touching those rations that he was to have taken on pr es pp pa hed 
staff, we observed about twenty dead bodies at intervals here aud there, all) heartily, and passed me the wine-skin. By degrees the officers fell off asleep, 
naked ; for the men stripped them as they went on, for the sake of their clothes) with their heels to the fire, and their an and ya manner fe pons sad 
and the trifle that might be in their pockets. And that was a irifle you may, night dew, cozy and comfortable, and Narvaez and myself were left smoki 
say. I could not tell whether they ane friends or foes, with the exception Glllend pushing the wine-skin to each other alone. I sang him “ The Britis 
one wonderfully fine looking corpse. Narvaez and several others stopped to |Grenadiers,” and “ Paddy O' Rafferty,” and “ Darby Kelly,” and “ The Wear. 
look at him. He could not be less than six feet four high, built in proportion, ing of the Green,” and | forget how many more; and he made several at- 
covered nearly all over with an extraordinary quan'ity of black hair, and the tempts to lilt out the only song he had m the world, 


poor fellow was not more than two-and-twenty. His face and head were re- | * Estuy un hombre chico, 

markably handsome, and he looked as placid and smiling as if he was dream- | Mas brillante que rico ;” ; 

ing of the bright eyes of his mountain Navaresa. He had his death wound m! but he couldn't get past the second line if he was to get Gomez in his 
front ; the bullet had gone right through his lungs. for it. At last | thought it high time to put his cocked hat on right for him, 


Now, then, for the top ridge—we are up there at last, and there we stopped receliecting what he had before bim at daybreak. | made him up a fine pillow 
to rest ourselves for about an hour. About half an hour after we got up, we of moss, rolled hun up in his martial cloak, which was big enough for three of 
perceived our brave cavalry entering the valley by the road they hed been di |\him, and lett hits alone in his glory. Good mght to Narvaez! ' 
rected, and in plenty of time to be of no use. You should see Narvaez when Fenman.—* Good night to Marmion,” you might say, for the little man’s 
he got the first sight of the vagabonds. He cursed, and shouted, and dismovn-| career seems to be drawing to a close; aud so much the better for unhappy 
ted, and danced like a mad dwarf on the heather, and mounted and danced, Spain. Thanks to you for your sketch of him, Drinker; and let's have aglass 
and jumped out of his saddle egain. At last he gave the word to deseend in) together after your adventures mm the military world. F 
front of the enemy. The descent that was now to be attempted was not al-| 
together as perpendicular as a wall, but it was one of the stiffest and ugliest! STOCK GAMBLING. 
things of the kind in nature, notwithstanding. Narvaez himself took thelead = Jn modern times, among those nations that have arrived at a certain d 
followed his example. The descent wer so sol slippery that two ot he-and private. has opened a roa tothe of grout by 

: 2 ' : and private. has opened a road to the possession of great means, by govern- 

\ t » 2 industry. is @ means grea o be deprecated. is subject to t 

front of very strong positions taken up by the enemy at intervals upon the op- presen of a game of iapents ole pave in good faith, sodcnanaiite of 
: pen i . ' 8 jor w nse of right has become deadened by practice or too long an appren- 

a that ‘ticeship in the operation by which they seek to enrich themselves at ex- 
of ra gcn rong ‘pense ot others, without in any degree rendering an equivalent for the proper- 

re ed gar orchard, ty of which they possess themselves. All the wealth of a nation must neces- 
ve SIX was poste sarily consist of the proceeds of the industry of its inhabitants ; and whatever 

‘mulated property. oever becomes posses of these credits wit tt 
was now ordered any as is the case in gaming, either in cards 
ng Sacre, stocks, becomes unjust f that which t the | 

One or two efforts were made to carry the stone building, but the attacking |sons. Yet, a 
party — they sprung up, tolerated in all countries, and fraught with the greatest political 
as little way, and all retired back across the valley to the base of the hills | The system may be said to have begun with the English revolution 1689, 
— we had _— ors I — nae you that | was all this while) when the government of William discovered, that instead of extracting the 
= — whole sum of money wanted by the government from the people by taxes, a loan 

. se, “SkINS' or interest for its use. that time, the English debt was r int 
round, — men, told pee form of annuities, terminable in a certain number of years, or with the the life 
pry was not in wor steel to at; anc of the annuitant. In a few years, the increase of the debt made this mode of 
— t e ore borrowing no longer practicable, and stocks payable in a longer term of years 
alled e terest, and fluctuations in the value ofthe promises were a necessary conse- 
The fom ‘Ted and \quence. Gradually, however, the system became organized, and since that 
on both sides, however, was fast and furious, as it > mn we bt o’elock | Pree public credits have assumed every shape of which they are capable. They 
and the night ‘fell in dark and suddenly. The flasbin the hts in the | ave responsible Gam 
g g a g ments irresponsible because of their absolute power, and also because of their 

gioriously sublime. Lach party fired at the opposite flashes but with-' ‘inability to pay, on all descriptions of security, and on no security, Every va- 
out much effect. Oa our right, however, something like business was trans- riety of issue has been the means of stupendous frauds, and every description 
— ne battalion of the Royal ape gee at last pell-mell, amongst the} of issuer has availed itself of the facility for fraud that the system offers. 
ax" e besieged took to their heels, | The Bank of England was established in 1697, on a capital loaned to the 
|| English government, at 8 percent. per annuminterest. The shadows of those 
credits issued by the government to the Bank, were then put forth in the form 
shes ry. Jus e | bank notes, or promises, to circulate as money, and many disastrous fluctu- 
’ nt, also, tie t ot it 
in all directions. They fought, poor fellows, like lions, back to back, in gronpel|one balf tho-thes she 
no this was borrowing with an unsparing band and in 1711, at the close of Dine years war, 
e g y came riding and roaring up the valiey at a :t found itself with £9,000,000 of outstanding obligations of various forms, on 


urious rate. Then you should hear the cnes of * Viva Don Carlos Quinto,” |\which it had failed to pay interest, and which at a heavy discount i 
and “ Viva la Reyna.” I was within a hundred yards, I think, of the scene,||sequence. The Sea Joint Compesty then 
and could hear the shouts and the clattering as plainly as | now hear mysel (chiefly as a means of absorbing, in the payment of its capital, the depreciated 


| 
3 
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dom, and the opinion gained ground that the ‘ general industry languished for 


which what are called the benefits of the credit system may be secured, unmixed 


with the evils that attend it. The stock jobbing that attended the Mississippi |life large stock operations. 
the war was $16,205,101 of treasury notes, and $109,279 000 of stock debt. 


Scheme convulsed France, and Paris presented the spectacle of a mania that. 
involved all classes, and urged to rvin alike the opulent and the industrious | 
The distress which followed the inevitable explosion was proportioned to the 
magnitude of the expansion, and the finances of the government, from their 
connection with it, were so seriously compromised that they never recovered) 
themselves. The genius of a Colbert, a Turgot, and Necker served only to 
stay the ruin that finally burst in revolution. 

That revolution itself gave rise tothe production of a stock jobbing scheme) 
more magnificent than any which had gone before it 
immense amount of national paper money, made payable in the lands of the! 
clergy confiiscated to the uses of the state, to popularise the revolution, and to. 


interest all holders of those securities against the return of the Royal Govern. ‘established in Kentucky, and 20 in Ohio. 
The first issue, in 1790, of this paper, was $250,000 000, and it finally wear $40,000,000 of bank capital failed, and $80,000,000 came into operation, 


caused by the dissolution of the old National Bank, in 1811. 


sury notes, and increase of stock loans by the federal government, called into 
The amount of debt outstanding at the close of 


The treasury notes were depreciated, and centering in New York, where the 


business and capital of the country naturally concentrates, gave rise to great 
jobbing, as did also the stocks of numerous banks that had been called into be- 


ing under the belief that their presence was necessary to supply the vacancy 
In 1811, there 


were 88 banks in the United States, with an aggregate capital of $42,610,601. 
In 1816, the number reached 208, having a capital of $82,259,590. Nearly all 


It was by the issue of an these new banks failed soon after the peace; and in 1817, the new National 


Bank was established, with a capital of $35,000,000. In 1820, the number of 
banks was 3@8, with $137,210,611 of capital. In four years 60 banks were 
in the five years from 1815 to 1820, 


increased to the astounding sum of $8,437,535,000, in 1796, when it ceased The whole country was filled with depreciated paper, and bank siocks of equivo- 


to have value. 
produced jobbing to an incredible extent. 


These immense emissions, and their continued decline in value, value. such 
Fortunes were realized and lost in affairs, and the “ New York Stock and Exchange Board ” received its consti- 


Stock jobbing, therefore, could not but flourish in such a state of 


a few months. The extent to which jobbing in the funds was then carried, tution in 1820, since which time it has become the scene of the most 


called for the interposition and regulation of the government of France, and | 


many laws were enacted to check the great disorders and manifest evils that by legislative restrictions 
made attempts by invalidating gambling or time contracts, to restrain such 


grew out of the unbridled gambling at the * Bourse.” 


stupendous gambling operations, unchecked by public opinion, and unbridled 


It is true, that the legislature of New York has 


When commerce in Europe began to flourish and spread itself over ineny Operations ; but the effect seems rather to have been to aggravate than remedy 
nations engaged in a reciprocal trade, it became a matter of necessity that the the evil. 
leading merchants, ship-masters, capitalists, brokers, insurers, &ec., should oc- | The material for stock speculations, from the year 1820 up to 1830, rather 
casionally meet, to confer and transact business with each other; avd Venice decreased than otherwise. ‘The bubble banks that had grown up at the south 
had its Rialto, “ where merchants most do congregate ;” Brages and Amster |a2d west in a few years prior to 1820, were extinguished by the state laws 


dam had also their “ Exchanges ;"' but the first in France was at Toulon, in compelling a resumption of specie payments. 


The currency of the country 


1549. The second at Rouen, in 1556. That of London was opened in 1566, %ecame comparatively steady, and the national debt annually diminished, and 


by Elizabeth in person. 
to the Parisian Bourse. 
When evidences of public and company debts began to be transferable and. 


An order of Council, 1724, first gave a legal existence was finally discharged in 1835. 


About that year (1830), however, the late 


‘National Bank began a course of actien in relation to the currency that stimu- 


lated an unmense speculation in stocks, corporate and state. The quantity of 


assumed a marketable shape, they naturally formed, with bills of exchange, ay Stocks created from 1830 up to 1838 may be approximated as follows: Banks 
important item of the business transacted on the exchanges of the leading capi- |! the several states, 100,000,000; Railroads $70,000,000; State stocks, 
tals of Europe, aud became of sufficient importance to absorb the entire atteu~ S202 000,000, and City stocks, $30 000,000—making together some 412,000,- 


tion of individnals for their sale and transfer. 
magnitude under the action of the scheme of Law; but nearly again — 
when the complete explosion of that scheme produced so great a horror of pa- | 

r credits as to banish them from the public markets. The events of the 
Pocus revolution again called wto life the whole array of speculators, and_ 
opened a vast field for their operations. ‘The members of the Directory shame | 
lessly and openly engaged in jobbing, and acquired large fortunes by tnmoral | 
practices, that under such examples became very general. i| 
late,when symptoms of ieturning health were apparent in the state of the pub- 
lic mind, it became necessary to veil the turpitude in which the scandalous for-) 
tunes originated. The strong government of the empire, seeking to restore 4 
moral tone to society, as well as social order in the body politic, enacted severe 
laws against the gambling of the stock exchange, and that shameful means ot | 
enriching individuals at the expense of the public, and of good morals, was 
openly abandoned. The form winch speculation for the most part assumed,' 
was to sell the public funds not possessed by the sel’er, deliverable at a certain, 
time, some days or weeks ahead, and looking for a profit by buying at a price | 
less than that of the contract to deliver it. These transactions, when under- | 
taken by persons of influence in the government, who can themselves eflect the | 
decline they seek, for their own profit, were a palpable fraud at the expense ot) 
the public credit; others sold at a certain price, either at the option of the buyer or | 
seller. This general principle is susceptible of endless combinations. Another | 
mode was to pay a premium for delivering a certain quantity of stock at a fixed 
price, on a specified day ; the premium being abandoned unless it suited the 
paver of it to avail bimself of his privilege. {| 

Jt may be remarked, that the violent fluctuation in prices, caused by the va-') 
cillations in the quantity of assignats afloat, pervaded all merchandise, as well | 
as stocks ; and as a consequence, this system of gambling was applicable to all | 
commodities, and the civil code contamed severe penalties against the practice + 
With a view further to restrain their procéedings, the stock exchange was, iu) 


nance, and then placed under the immediate inspection of the Prefect of Police,| 
who keeps a register of all transactions of the day, and the price of each. The 
stock transactions are confined to sixty brokers, or ‘ agens de change,” appoint- 
ed by the minister of finance, and each of them gives security in 125,000f. for 
the faithful performance of his duties He is never, directly or indirectly. on 
any pretext,to be concerned in buying or selling on his own accvuunt, and never; 
to divulge the business of his client. These regulations, with many others 
very stringent in their nature, have in some degree renedied the abuses of the. 
market, but have failed to check gambling to any extent. The transactions on 
the Paris Bourse for one year, 1831, reached, according to the official returns, 
the incredible sum of f4,766,088,989, or $893,641,684—nearly $15,000,000 to! 
each broker. The value of these offices is very great, and they are sometimes 

bought and sold at prices measured in hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


This business grew to great 000 worth of stock that, to a greater or less extent, passed through the New 


York stock market. So vast an amount crowding upon a market of compara- 
tively limited capital, in a few years, could net but produce jobbing—more par- 
ticularly as that the creation of the stocks was stimulated by the facility of 
procuring paper credits. * * * * * * * * 

The chiei operations that now engage the stock market are, apparently, of 
a purely speculative and gambling character, aud they, not unfrequently, as- 


Under the Consu |jsume the form of the most extensive combinations to defraud, by what is tech- 


nically called a “‘corner.”’ In fact, were the stock market left to the regular 
and natural current of events, the large quantities of stock hanging over it, or 
waiting Investment, would leave but little room for speculation, and it is appa- 
rently approximating that fixed gambling character which has long degiaded 
the Bourse of Paris, and the modes of gambling in stock there practised have 
become naturalized here. The principal manner of operating in Paris, is by 
betting ov the price of a stock, on a certain day, that is to say, a sale is mde 
of a certain amount of stock deliverable on a certain day, and the seller pays 
or receives the difference between the price at which he sells, and the actual 
market price, on the day that it becomes due, according as that is higher 
lower—no stock, and, perhaps, no money being possessed by either party 
One, however, exerts himself by rumors, and all the influence he possesses, 
aided by those similarly interested, to produce a fall in the value of the pro- 
perty of others, in order to wim bis bet. ‘This is practised to a great extent in 
the New York market, with the exception that the stock is actually required to 
change hands, in order to give it the appearance of an actual transaction. 
Another mode, which in Paris 1s regularly systematised, but which is practised 
to a less extent in New York, because not recognized by the rules of the Board, 
is buying or selling a privilege, and this partakes very closely of the nature of 
betting on the English race-course. {[t may be illustrated as follows : the usual 
dets on the course are against what is called an “outsider,” or horse but little 
known, 20 to one. We will call such a one * Dick.” A. takes the bet with 
B., 20 to one in bis favour. As the season advances the horse improves, and 
the bets fall 10 to one in his favor. A. now bets C, against him 10 to one. 
The horse continues to improve, and the market rises to five to one, which A. 
again makes with D. against him. ‘The position of A. is, now, such, that he 
must win, whether the horse wins or loses, as follows :— 

Dick wins, Dick loses. 


A. receives from B. $2,000 | A. pays B. $100 
\. pays ©. $1,000 A. receives from C. $100 
A. pays D. 500 4 reccives fron D. 100 

1 500 200 


A. gains 500 $100 
his is an extreme case, but illustrates the principle. In applying itto stocks 
you buy the privilege of receiving stock at a certain price, or not, as you please ; 


During the same period in which the paper issues produced such demoralizing |as for instance, you pay $100 for the privilege of receiving $10,000, Ohio 6's, 


scenes in the French capital, the suspension of the Bank of England and the! on the first of 
consequent depreciation of and fluctuations in its value, produced similar scenes tract you sell one half at 90, or $4,500. 
London. The mercantile interest there agreed to lin at $4,000 the stock you have sold, and relinquish your first contract, forfeit. 


but to a far less extent, in 


arch, at 91, or $9,100; as soon as you have made the con- 
If now, the price falls to 80, you buy 


q 
Ameri 
fhe Anglo American. 
government stock afloat. This was perhaps the first great stock bubble ; and receive the inconvertible paper of the Bank as usual,in the way of business,and by 3 
to it succeeded many others, as the existence of the stocks and the facility for so doing, contributed powerfully to the support and steadiness of its value. * 
fraud they offered, so attracted the attention of the speculative and knavish || In the United States, stock gambling owes its origin to a train of events simi- 
Several bubble banks were started and exploded in different parts of the King-| lar to those which gave it an impulse in France, viz., to the issues of govern 2 
ment paper money during the revolution. The expense of the revolutionary 4 
i war was about $130,000,000, of which one balf was paid by direct taxation 
& bank might issue paper money to the amount of the value of all the lands in| |during'its continuance. The disbursements of the government were mostly in Bs 
i the country. He proposed his plan ‘o the Scottish Parliament, which, however, paper issues, known as Continental money ; and during the six years, ending 
rejected it. He then, on going over to France, succeeded in inoculating the|\with 1781, about $359,000,000 of this paper was put afloat—nearly equal to 4 
i Duke of Orleans, then Regent, withthe scheme. The finances of France were, $100 for each inhabitant. The depreciation was of course, very great, and the 4 
ih in a wretched condition, and the idea of issuing money to an indefinite extent fluctuating value of the money naturally produced jobbing, and Jaid the founda- 3 
; was too flattering to be overlooked, and the famous * Mississippi Scheme” was) tion for the “ Stock Market”’ in the United States. Tradition informs us that i 
. established—a most extravagant project of banking and stock jobbing, which jone of the leading Wall-street stock houses of the present day owes its origin ; 
| exhausted all the resources of paper, in all its shapes, and resulted in an explo-|'to the skill of a stage driver, in availing himself of the vacillations of continen- 
Tt sion which laid a train of evils that powerfully aided in the bringing about of tal money to amass a fortune. ‘To gamble in stocks, however, requires the ex- : 
a the revolution of 1789-90 The principles on which the scheme was founded) istence of stocks, and the funding aud retirement of the old paper money of the : 
on were explained by Mr. Law, in a discourse concerning money andtrade. This) government, and the issues of the old states, there remained in the market but 4 
, work was pronounced, by M. Thiers, in the French Chambers, on the occasion the stock of the federal government, which, from $76,000,000, in 1795, was ‘ 
. | of re-chartering the Bank of France, as having contained all that is known. gradually reduced by payments to $39,135,000 in 1812, including Louisiana 6 4 
of even at the present day, of the uses of paper money. The experience of the percent. stock. Of bank and company stocks few existed, and the transfers in 4 
na 100 years that have since elapsed has not sufficed to discover any mode by||@ year amounted to but a small sum. The war of 1812, with its issues of trea- ; 
| 
if } 
; 
& 
a 
| 
| 
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ing the $100, by which you realize $400. If the stock rises to par, you ad- the jurisdiction of Police Courts and General Sessions. How this crying 
here to the first contract, deliver the half you have sold at $4,500, and sell the shame and mischief is to be reached by preventive law, it is not easy to point 
other at $5,000, by which you also realize $400. out. The attempt, by the legislature of New York, by making all time con- 
This combination, although operating weil in a fluctuating market, is not tracts for the purchase or sale of stock invalid, bas effected nothing, but to re- 
carried to so great an extent in the New-York-Market as the buying and sell- move a restraint upon the desperate player. Either some penal provision, far 
ing on time; that is, the stock being deliverable at any day within 30, 60, or ‘more stringent, must be resorted to, or the evil must be allowed to run its ewn 
90 days, either at the option of the seller or the buyer, according to contract||course, and work out its own remedy by its own unchecked excess, without 
—the buyer always paying the interest to the seller on the amount of the stock, any tinkering of inadequate legislation, all contracts being placed on the ordi- 
sold from the date of the contract up to the time of the delivery. These con-| nary footing of legal alligation. In either case, it cannot but be useful to 
tracis being then most practised, were sought to be restrained by an act of the arouse and direct the public attention to the subject—as it has been our desire 
legislature, which makes such contracts illegal, unless the seller has the stock to do in the present article —Democratic Review. 
in his possession at the time of the sale. It follows, however, that if a person 


holds 100 shares of any stock, he may sell it many times over; thet is to say, 
he may sell to 10 or 12, or any number of persons, 100 shares each, and although 
he may have but 100 shares actually to deliver 1,000, yet, he had the stock | 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS. 
SINGLE SHIPS AND COMBINED FLEETS. 
Of ali the naval battles, in ancient or modern times, none has ever been more 


when ae —* 100 shares. The facility which the time contracts offer ‘obstinately contesied than that which took place, during the American revolu- 
to speculators with smal] means, or using the means of others, has been a fruit ‘ition, between the Bon Homme Richard, as she was called (af:er doctor Frank- 
ful cause of tke defalcations of bank an Sicrteve officers, as well as disastrous lin’s Poor Richard), and the Britisa frigate Serapis ‘The first was commanded 
losses to stock holders, and nearly ail these defaulters may be said to hive been by commodore Paul Jones, the last by commodore Pearson, a ~*~ distinguish- 
the victims of the brokers. [t is a very obvious principle, that the speculators ed officer. The Richard carried fifty-six guns, and 380 men ; the Serapis filty- 
in stock, as well as in other commodities, should seek to buy cheap and sell nine gans, and 320 men. The former was old and decayed, with a motley 
dear, yet, from a very singular operation of the mind, well understood by the battery, throwing only 282 pounds at the single broadside, aud twenty of her 
veteran-broker, the reverse is generally the case; that is to say, the amateur best men, with the second lieutenant, were absent during the whole action. 
speculator always buys dear and sells cheap. ‘|The Serapis, on the cootrary, was a new ship, of approved construction, con- 

Wher stocks fluctuate rapidly, the opportunity to make money is tempting, sidered the fastest sailer in the British navy ; and, besides her superiority in 


and carried along by the current, as well as by judicious advice, the specula- 


tor buys often a stock that has already risen considerably under the effect of 
speculation, expecting it to go higher. What he buys, however, the wary 
broker has sold, and the stock begins to decline. If the decline is great, he. 
sells under a panic produced, in some measure, Ly his inability to lose, or on| 
the maturity of the contract he may take up the stock and borrow money of 
some brokerto “carry it.” The broker lends the mouey, and immediately! 


sells the stock, in order to buy it incheaper, when the borrower wants it. Pat- | 


ting the stock upon the market, aids in a further fall, and the borsswer is call-| 
ed upon to pay up the difference, under the threat of selling the stock for his 


number of guns, they were of heavy calibre, throwing 340 pounds at a sia- 
gle broadside. Jones, having borne down to cut off the Bultic feet from the 
harbour of Scarborough, the Serapis and her cunsort stood ou', to divert the 
attention of the American ships, and give the convoy time to escape. In this 
way the battle began. ue of Jones's consorts engaged the consort of tue 
Serapis ; the othertook no partin the actiou till towards its close, when it fred 
with equal injury upon both. No guns were tired from either ship until they 
approached within pistol shut, when Pearson cried out, ** What ship ts that 1” 


[thie was ateight in the evening. Thesky was beautifully clear, and the sea 


smooth ;—the moon, just then rising, lit the combatants, whilst enabled crowds 


account. It sometimes happens that some worthless canal or other stock will||of people, collected on Flamborough Head, to watch the progress of the battle, 
be carried very high in price by parties interested in it, in order that the rapid) When commodore Pearson had waited in vain for an answer to his challenge, 
rise may bring in speculators, and great exertions will be used, and very friend- ihe Serapis opened a terrible fire upon the Richard. It was at once returned ; 
ly advice given to persons with money to make a fortune by buying it. When |but three of the Richard's heaviest guus burst at the discharge, not only be- 
any number are induced to take hold it falls on their hands, and when they \commg lost for the rest of the fight, but destroying more men than che whole 
express anxiety, they are told that it isa “ little reaction in the market,’’ and ‘broadside of the Serapis, and scattering death and confusion ov every side. The 
they had better 6 * more “ to make anaverage.” ‘By this means, the friend. |battle bad not continued long, ere Jones found that he was suffering so much 
ly adviser gets rin € an additional quantity, and a !ittle more money is drawn from the Serap1s being able by her superior sailing, to chouse raking postiv.s, 
into the street.” Itis also the case, that speculators always look for large that he would soon have to yield if the contest continued s» unequal ; he there- 
profits, while the experienced dealer looks only for a small one, and will always fore ordered his ship to be laid on board the Serapis. ‘This manauvre did not 


realize when a profitcan be made. ‘Those controlling large capital seek only, 
to make a handsome interest, and they do so by buying for cash, or for “ sell | 
er’s option,” and selling at ** buyer's option ;” by which is meant, that the 
seller may deliver the stock when he pleases, at a notice of one day within a 
specified time, say 30 or 60 days, or the buyer may cail for the stock any day, 
at his option. 
The price of a stock ** buyer's option” is generally a little higher than the 
cash price of the day, and that seller's option a little less. If, therefore, a 
person buys cash stuck and sells it buyer's option for thirty days, bis profits 
are the interest of the money for the time that elapses until the stock is called) 
for, and a difference of } to } per cent. between the cash prices and the time 
price, which will be equal to 12 per cent. per annum ; and a large capital sa 
employed is profitable and safe. If he supposes thet a certain siock is to fall 
in price, he may sell a thousand shares, buyer's option, falling due at different 
times, and at the same time buy as much “seller's option,” If the stock falls, 
the buyers will not call for the stock, but the sellers will all want to deliver, 
and the stock so received will be available to deliver, when the buyer's con- 
tracts mature If now speculation runs high in any particular stock, and pur- 
chases and sales amount very nearly to the whole available shares, there is 
danger of ‘‘acormer.”” Those who have the buyer’s options may ascertain 
where the stock is situated, and by combining, ascertain that they can together 
call in, on a certain day, more stock than is to be bad. They combine and 
give the requisite notice, those who are to deliver find that they are ** cor- 
nered.” That is to say, they have contracted to deliver stock which they) 


cannot get. Any price is bid for it, and the stock rises 30, 40, 40, and in 


succeed, for the Richard could not bring a single gun to bear, Joves there- 
fore backed his sails, and sheered off, when Pearson, thinking the American was 
about to yield, because his fire had ceased, asked him if he struck ; to which 
Jones answered, that he had not yet begun to fight. He was not long, however, 
in making a commencement ; for, having sailed by the Serapis, he once more 
put his helm up, aod ran across her bow. Her jib-boom came over the Ri- 
chard’s poop, and Jones himself assisted the master m making the jib stay, 
jwhich had been shot away, and hung down upou his deck, fast to his mazen- 
mast. At the same time, the anchor of the Serapis hooked one of the Richard's 
ports, so that when presently Pearson anchorec, to let his enemy sweep clear 
of him with the tide, both ships swung beside each other, the stern of the Ri- 
chard to the bow of the Serapis, and thei starboard sides so close \ugether that 
the guns met, muzzle to muzzle ; the rammers entered oppusite ports, and 
were dragged from those who used them, who presenily began ascaulting each 
other. jt isa singular proof of the coolness of Jones, that, while engaged 
with the master in making the vessels fast, he should have thought to check 
him for his profanity, saying, ‘* Mr. Stacy this is no time for swearing ; in the 
next moment you may be in eternity. Let us doour duty.” Thus grappled, 
the two ships kept up a long and desperate strugyle for victory In batter- 
ing, the superior metal of the Serapis gave her a decided advantage ; her shot 
went through and through the rutten sides of the Richard, cutting the s3e0 in 
pieces, and destroying them with splinters. the rudder was destroyed ; the 
quarter beat in ; and while the water entered on every side, one of the pamps 
was shot away. There was already four feet water i the hold, and it was 


gaining. Upon this the carpenter, instead of concealing the ship's condition 


some cases, 200 per cent., and money becomes exceedingly scarce in the |from all but the captain, cried out that she was sinking. The panic spread. 
stock market. At such a juncture, all those who have borrowed mouey on the! he master-at-arms, moved by the supplications of a buudred Brush ptisuners 
stock demand it instantly, and in many cases, they find that the lender of the \confined below, released them from irons ; and the guoner ran terrified on deck, 
money vn it has sold it, and cannot return it. He then is ~cornered,’’ avd and bawling tor quarter. Among the prisoners thus left at large, one of them 
must settle to the demand of the borrower or ** be exposed.” The settlements |a shipmaster, crawled through the ports to the Serapis, and told captain Pear- 
are finally made. The “ cornered” have bled freely. The stock is al! de-|jsonto hold out, for be bad begun to meditate a surrender. Nevertheless, 
livered, or settled for, and comes freely out upon the market, showing a de-| Jones quickly recovered from his desperate position. He punished the cow- 
cline, perhaps in a few hours, greater than its previous rise.—Of this nature jardice of the gunner by throwing his pistols at him, one of which fractured his 


consists nearly all the transactions of the stock market at this time. The; 
large amount of stocks floating upon its surface are agitated by these means) 
to and fro for the advantage of the most skilful with the most means. Where’ 
amateurs undertake to mix in the matter, the fluctuations, designed and acci-| 
dental, with commissions and interest, soon absorb their means. } 

There is a gambiing game called ‘ cut-throat,’ which consists in the use of 
a number of balis, marked according tothe number of players—say 1 to 10. 
These balls are kept in a bag by the banker, aud a pool is made by each play- 
er putting in, say $1. There will then be $10 in the poo!. From tnis the) 


baoker takes 50 cents for his fee, end then deals round the balls. He who gets| | 


the highest number takes the pool, and it is again made up It is obvious that) 
although they each may win occasionally, yet, if they all continue to play, the 
banker in the end will get all the money round the board. Suppose each player 
has $20, then will there be $200 round the board. The banker takes 50 cents) 
each pool—consequently 400 games will sweep the whole into his pocket. Jt 
is nearly the same with those who speculate in stock. 

‘The worst of this stock-gambling is the degree of toleration it receives from 
the public opinion ; and not merely the ordinary play at its worse than faro or 
rouge-et-noir hazards, but those dirty tricks in it, which, in other gaming 
would be called cheating, punishable with cropped eds and cowhided skin— 
and in other business swindling, punishable with penitentiaries and hard labor. 
This same process of “cornering,” above described, for instance, what is it 
but a conspiracy to defraud and plunder, of the most bare-faced kind! And, 
yet it is unblushingly practised by “ gentlemen” in “ the best society,” pillars, 
of churches, patterns of all the decencies, who exhibit a most virtuous and 
respectably severity in punishing all the smaller rogueries which comes within 


skull, and precipitated him down the batchway. At the same time, he repuls- 
ed an attempt to board from the Serapis, and removed the danger of so many 
prisuuers atlarge below by employing them at the pumps, and telling them to 
work or sink. 

Whilst the battle had taken this unfavourable turn below, the face of affairs 
was reversed above, by the exertions of afew men siationed in the tups of the 
Richard. According to Jones's orders, they had just directed their fire into 
the enemy's tops, uotil not a man remained alive, except one in the fore-top, 
who kept loading his musket, and dodging, now and then, from behind the 
mast, to fire. ‘This bold fellow was at length strack by a ball from the Ri- 
chard’s maintop, and seut headlong upon the deck. And now the exertions of 
the sharpshooters were all turned to cleariog the decks of the Serapis. Some 
of the bravest even passed, by the yards, into the tops of the Serapis, whence 
they threw stinkpots, flasks, and grenades down her hatches, stifling her men, 
and firing the ship in various directions. At thistime, both ships having taken 
fire, the cannonade was suspended, to extinguish it, Jones soon renewed it, 
however, irom some guns which alone remained in order on the forecastle, and 
which he directed himself. At the same time, a grenade, thrown from the 
Serapis’s top, haviag bounded into the lower deck, and fired some loose pow- 
der, this communicated to the cartridges, which had been brought from the 
magazine faster than they were used, and lay carelessly upon the deck ; and | 
a general explosion took place, by which every man in the neighbourhood was 
blown to pieces, or dreadfully burned. No way remained for commodore 
Pearson to save the remnant of his crew, but to yield; but even this ik was 
net easy to signify, for none of his crew would take down the flag, which had 
been nailed, before the action, to its stall ; and he wes compelled te 
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perform the perilous and humiliating task with his own hand Thus ended the ‘and ordered them to be replaced. Then with his handkerchief he covered his 
battle of the Bon Homme Richard and Serapis. The victory was dearly bought, |features and decorations, desirous now to conceal from his crew, lest they should 
for the carnage on both sides was terrible. The Bon Homme Richard lost be disheartened, what he had been unwilling to hide from the enemy. Soon 
three hundred men, in killed and wounded ; and nearly all the last died, from jafter he reached the cockpit, his wound was discovered to be mortal ; he felt 
the indifferent care which they received, and the dreadful gale which followed it himself, and insisted that the surgeon should leave him, to attend those whom 
the battle. The loss of the Serapis was nearly as great. Of the men who were he might yet save. He was in great pain, and intensely anxious to know how 
blown up, some lingered until the flesh dropped from their boves, dying in ex- the battle went. ‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me ?’ he asked ‘ He must be 
cruciating agony. The Poor Richard, assailed by fire and water, was abandon- killed ! He is surely dead!’ At length Hardy came, and the two friencs 


ed to her fate, and went down. 


The battle of Trafalgar is a re:uwned instance of naval warfare by fleets | 


It occurred near Cadiz, bet-veen the allied French and Spanish fleets, of thirty- 
three sail of the line, au the British fleet, of twenty-seven sail. The force of 
the allies was far suyerior in ships, gons, and men, and they hada brave and 
skilful commander i; admiral Villeneuve ; but there were circumstances that 
more than counter-b slanced the disparity. The Spaniards had no national in- 


terest iv the strugg.¢, and between them and the French there was no cor- 


diality. The allied ships, too, had been hastily refiited, and, having just put 
to sea, were inefficient ; for their crews, belonging, as they did, to nations 


;,shook hands in silence. After a pause, the dying man faintly uttered, * Well, 
'Hardy, how goes the day ?'—‘ Very well; ten ships have already struck.’ 
Finding that all was well, and that no British ship had yielded, he turned to 
jspeak of himself. ‘I am a dead man, Hardy ! I am going fast! It will soon 
be all over with me!’ Hardy hoped that there was yet a chance of recovery. 
‘Ono! it isimpossible. I feel something rising in my breast that tells me so.’ 
The surgeon asked him if he suffered much. He answered, so much that he 
wished himself dead. * And yet,’ he added, thinking, perhaps, of the new 
‘honours that awaited him, ‘ one would like to live a little longer,—Captain 
Hardy, having been again on deck, returned, at the end of an hour, to his dy 

ing friend. He could not tell. in the confusion, the exact number of the allies 


which had little commercial marine and few seamen, were made up in a great) that had surrendered ; but there were at least fifteen ; for the other ships had 
measure, of soldiers, who had never been long enough embarked to get their followed their admirals into action, breaking the enemy’s line, and engaging 


sea le The British ships, on the contrary, were in the finest order ; their 
cond bad been actively employed during years of war; they were command- 
ed by veteran officers, each a hero of many battles, all obeying one only admiral 
—Nelson of the Nile. 

Having taken his station off Cadiz, Nelson waited the sailing of the enemy, 
who were ignorant of his force, and had determined to put to sea. October, | 
19, 1805, the frigates in shore repeated the signal that the enemy were coming 
out ; on the 20th, they were all at sea off Cadiz ; and on the 2Ist, after much 
manceuvring, the two fleets came in sight, with a mutual determination to fight. 
This day had been a festival in the family of Nelson, because it was the anni- 
versary of a victory gained by his uncle. To Nelson, whose peculiat mind 
was no stranger to superstition, the omen was most welcome. Yet, though he 
expected to win the battle that was about to be fought, he felt equally sure, 
that he would not survive to enjoy it. He knew that his life would be aimed 
at by the Tyrolese sharpshooters of the enemy, and. far from dreading it, he 
seemed to desireto die in the moment of victory. He wore, as usual, his um | 
form of admiral, covered with stars and deccrations, which could not fail to at- 
tract the bullets of the riflemen, and which filled his followers with apprehen-_ 
sion. Yet it was in vain to ask him to remove them. Even when persuaded 
by Hardy to order other ships to pass ahead, he still carried ali sail on the 
Victory, thereby rendering it impossible for the order to be obeyed —The al-' 


lied fleet formed their line of battle on the larboard tack, the wind: being at 


closely to leeward, in the same gallant style as the Victory and Sovereign Nel- 
‘son answered, * That is well ;—but I bargained for twenty.’ And his wish 
\was prophetic : he had not miscalculated the superiority of his followers ; 
‘twenty actually surrendered. Having ordered the fleet to be anchored, he 
‘again spoke of himself. ‘ Don’t throw me overboard.—Kiss me Hardy.’ Hardy 
‘knelt down, and obeyed in silence. ‘ Now J] am satisfied —Thank God, | have 
done my duty.'—Hardy kissed him again, received his blessing, and took leave 
of him for ever. 


THE ACADIAN FRENCH. 
We have copied the following notice of this interesting people, from a late 
number of The Nova Scotian, which in most of its particulars is substantially 
correct. And as one half of an extensive settlement on the River St. John, 
above the Grand Falls, was surrendered to the United States by the Ashburton 
treaty, we feel assured that this brief account will prove acceptable to our 
readers. ‘They are the same race as the habitans of Canada, and are very nu- 
merous in New Brunswick, on the rivers Pettcodiac and Memremicook, in the 
county of Westmoreland ; and in the northern parts of the Province, near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Baie de Chaleur; and also,as we have already 


south-west. Trafalgar lay to leeward, and the bay of Cadiz was open for es-| stared, constitute the Madawaska settlement, on both branches of the Upper 


cape. The ships were drawn up in a double line in close order, the intervals, 
in the first line being filled by the ships of the second, with room to fire be-| 
tween. ‘This combined the advantage of a dense, unassailable column, with a 
sufficient interval to obviate the danger of contact among the ships. Nelson 
bore down also in a double line, himself leading the left of fourteen ships in 
the Victory, and Collingwood in the Royal Sovereign, the right line of thirteen 
shi His object was to break the line of the euemy in two points, separating 
and overpowering them in sections inferior tohis own. Above ail, he directed 
his captains to remember that his object was a close and decivive action ; and 
that if his signals were not seen, no captain could go wrong in placing himself) 
uickly, and closely alongside an enemy. The wind was light, and the British, 
eet, under a crowd of sail, bore gallantly before it, rising and falling grece-) 
fully upon the long swell that rolled towards the bay of Cadiz. Nor was the 
array of the allies less noble and imposing, as they firmly awaited the approach of 
their enemies, drawn upin their double line, and with the sun shining full upon, 
their white sails and frowning broadsides. The scene—the purpose—were 
full of sublimity ; and to Nelson, who, independent of his glory, fancied that 
in destroying Frenchmen, he was about to serve humanity, this moment must! 
have been the proudest of his life. As he gazed upon his anticipated prize, he! 
asked captain Blackwood what he would esteem a victory. The answer was 
that, considering the noble manner in which battle was offered, the capture of 
fourteen sail would ba a brilliant result. ‘1 shall not,’ said he, ‘ be satisfied! 
with less than twenty.’ Presently’ Blackwood touk leave to return to his own 
ship, and expressed the hope soon to congratulate the admirai upon the accom- 
plishment of his wish. Nelson pressed his hand affectionately, and said—* God| 
bless you, Blackwood ! I shall never see you again.’ And now, from the mast- 
head of the Victory was unfurled that eloquent signal—‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty !”—In consequence of the second column being 
steered more off the wind, at a less acute angle with the enemy’s line, Colling | 
wood came much svoner into contact with it; broke through it astern of the’ 
Santa Anna, firing raking broadsides on either hand as he passed, and engaging, 
the Spaniard to leeward, at the muzzles of his guns. At the same time, three! 
or four other ships gathered round, pouring their broadsides into the Royal Sove-' 
reign. ‘See,’ cried Nelson, *‘ how that noble fellow, Collingwood, carries 
his ship into action!’ And Collingwood, on his side, appreciating the feeling» 
of his chief, was just saying to his captain, notwithstanding the uproar and car- 
nage,—* Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here !’—Meantime Nelson) 
was bearing down, exposed to a raking fire from all the ships under his lee, 
without being able to return a broadside. His secretary was killed beside him ; 
directly after, a double-headed shot struck a party of marines drawn up on the! 
p near him, killing eight of them ; and in another minute, a shot passed 
tween the admira! and captain Hardy. Each for an instant believed the’ 
other killed. At length the Victory, having run between two of the enemy’s! 
ships, opened both her broadsides with tremendous effect. Soon after, she 
ran on board the Redoubtable ; which ship was closely engaged by the British 
Temeraire, the whole four lay desperately grappled, broadside to broadside.| 
Whilst to the left the Victory received and answered the fire of the Bucentaure! 
and Santis-ima Trinidad, on the right she depressed her guns so as not to send 
the shot through into the Temeraire. The Redoubtable let down her lower 
deck ports, for fear of being boarded through them, but kept up a fire from the 
upper batteries and from small-armed men stationed in the tops. From a gene 
rous though mistaken and Quixotic sense of humanity, Nelson made no 
use of small arms in the tops, either to clear the enemy’s decks and pick off 
officers, or to silence the fire of their topmen. To this fault he owed his death ;) 
for after he had twice ordered the fire upon the Redoubtable to cease, because, 
she seemed to have struck, a ball, fired from her mizzen-top, which was quite! 
close to the poop of the Victory, struck his epaulette, and entered his back. 
He fell with [ia face upon the deck. Hardy turned round as some men were 
raising him.—* They have done for me at last, Hardy,’ said he. As they car- 
ried him down the ladder, he remarked that the tiller ropes had been shot away 


Jobn. 

They are excessively ignorant, and are completely under the control of their 
priests. At one period they were mvch given to intemperance, but since the 
movement caused by Father Mathew in Ireland, have almost entirely abandoned 
the use of intoxicating liquors. An amusing story is told of the simplicity of 
these people, where a Frenchman and his wife, who were hard drinkers but in 
good circumstances, had bought a puncheon of ru:n, and to prevent one drink- 
ing more than ihe other, tapped it at both ends at once They commenced draw- 
ing frora it, religiously confining their operations within the assigned bounda- 
ries; but in process of time, that from which the woman drank, gave out, and 
a quarrel ensued ; the husband charging his wife with drinking more than her 
proportion. A neighbour who was rather more intelligent, being called in to 
settle the difference, discovered that one plug was considerably higher than the 
other; and of course the liquor ceased running, when the surface of the con- 
tents of the puncheon descended to that point. This being explained, the 
parties became reconciled, and concluded a more equitable arrangement. 
There is a prevailing mistake with reference to the exyatriation of these 
people, referred to below. The facts were :—they created much trouble in 


\|Nova Scotia, and incited the Indians to the commission of great cruelties, even 


after hostilities had ceased between Great Britain aod France. The result 
was, the government found it necessary to send them away. Most of them, 
however, subsequently returned to the Province, or went to New Brunswick ; 
and we believe that those who form the Medawaska settlement on the Upper 
St. John, are the descendants of those who sought shelter and security in that 
direction. Like their brethren in Canada, they are much attached to the Eng- 
lish government ; and unless the country were invaded by a French army, 
might be depended upon, in case of hostilities occurring with any other power. 
We give below an interesting account of the Acadians at Clare, from the 
pen of a British Officer, who visited some portions of the United States and 
British Colonies in 1841. The Acadians, althongh now only to be found in 
considerable numbers at Clare, Chezetcooke and in the Island of Cape Breton, 
were at one time spread over a large, and by far the most valuable, portion of 
Nova Scotia proper. These people by their labours converted a large portion 
of the alluviam, lying at the mouths of the rivers flowing into the Bay of Fundy, 
from unseemly mud flats, into a soil, which for productiveness is not surpassed 
in N. America. The traces of the early labours of the Acadians are still visi- 
ble in several of our Western and Midland Counties, and the remains of their 


||substantial Dykes and Aboiteaus, prove that they had both the skill and the 


enterprize to command success. At the present time, the largest and most 
thriving body of these interesting people 1s to be found at Clare, and generally 
in comfortable circumstances. Depending chiefly upon the produce of the land 
--many of them are by turns coasters and fishermen. During the earlier sum- 
mer months, they cross over to St. Mary’s Bay to Petite Passage (a strait 
about half a mile wide between the termination of Dighy Neck and Long Is- 
land,) where they prosecute the fisheries until the ripening harvest summons 
them back to their farms. Ship Building is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent at Clare, and of late, large quantities of cord wood have been exported to 
the United States in exchange for flour, meal, and Yankee Notions.’ Since 
the death of the venerable and beloved Abbe Segoigne, we regret to hear that 
Clare is not exempt from that spirit of litigation, which in too many places in 
Nova Scotia, has been destructive of the peac=, happiness and prosperity of 
whole communities :-— 

Playfair was directed by the master of the Clipper to a tavern, in the settle 
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ment; but as he landed, he was met by several of those bospitable and sta- 
tionary inhabitants, the Acadians. 

Invitations were poured in vpon him. 
guest, and he accepted the hospitality of a venerable old man, wh« 
ance was the perfect representatiun of benevolence and of every simple virtu 
of rural life. 

Playfair found that the Acadians of Clare, differed but little from their.an | 
cestors, who were living in the upper portion of Nova Scotia or Acadia, at 
Chignecto and Minas, in 1754; and who were most cruelly treated merely on} 
the ground that when they offered to swear allegiance to the King of England, 
they would only do so by reserving the right of not fighting against their coun- 
trymen and relations in Canada, or against the Indians, with whom they bad 
always lived on friendly terms, and who would visit them with terrible retalia- 
tion should they now raise their arms against the aboriginals. 

From veing hunters at vst, while the forest and waters yielded abundant) 
game, they settled down in the most fertile part of the country, and by raising 
dykes, repelled the high tides of the Basin of Minas, which overflowed the vast 
natural meadows which abound in that part. 

Those rich lands yielded abundant crops of wheat, oats, maize, barley, rye, 
andp otatoes. On the other meadows they had sixty thousand head of horned, 
cattle, the land was tilled by oxen, yet each family had two or three horses be 
sides sheep. 

The settlement of Clare extends along the coast of St. Mary's Bay, for 
about twenty miles towards Yarmouth. It has a population of about five 
thousand. The inhabitants are the descendants of those ill treated neutrals 
who were banished from the Province, but who at last were permitted to return! 
to a land dear to their hearts from early associations. While in exile they, 
often visited Nova Scotia in small coasting vessels, which they built in New 


Each was eager to invite him as a 
se counten-| 


| 


England, until they were allowed to remove te this part of Nova Scotia. Here, | 


in this beautiful place, they have settled and prospered. The lands are natur- 
ally fertile, and ft sea throws up, after storms, abundant sea weed for manure. 

“‘ Here at Clare” says Mc’Gregur, * lives and here bas resided for about 
thirty years, a man whom the demon of revolution drove from France. In that 


country he was born, and there did he receive that education and acquire those | 
manners, which, by being superinduced on a pure heart and sound head, con-)| 


stitute the amiable and venerable Abbe Sigoigne. This excellent curate is 
the priest, the comforter, the lawyer, and judge of all the Acadians of Clare, 
and Tasket. As their lawyer, or rather notary, he keeps their records, writes 
their deeds, notes, and contracts; while his opinion as their judge, ard his 
advice as their priest and father, convince his flock of the evil of litigation, 
from which they are taught to fly as from pestilence. Woe be to the lawyers 
of Nova Scotia, if each settlement in the Province had an Abbe Segoigne for 
its pastor, and inhabitants that respected his advice. 

Since M. Segoigne retired to this peaceable and secluded settlement, he 
has only been once at Halifax, and only two or three times at the adjoining 
town of Digby. The urbanity of manner, and the polish which distinguish 
the gentlemen of the old French school, are truly those of the Abbe, yet for 
him the world has no allurement to fascinate his thoughts from the calm, pious, 


cheerful, and useful life, which has diffused so much happiness among the) 


Acadians. 

All the changes, politics and vexations of the world, are unknown to him ; 
and he has probably no further connection out of Clare and Turket with his, 
own church, than an occasional letter from the Catholic Bishop of Quebec or 
Halifax. He speaks the Indian language fluently ; and the Micmacs regard 
him with the utmost veneration. The greater part of his flock have been born, 
or have grown up, under him, while he has been among them; and a few are 
accompanying him in the decline of his well spent life. To him, with rever- 
ence and love, all look up for comfort in their affliction, fer advice in their mu 
tual difficulties, and for the settlement of their little disputes. 

One of those tremendous fires, which makes such ravages in America nearly 
destroyed the district of Clare, in 1823 The chapel, and most of the houses 
and corn fields, were consumed ; and M. Segoigne had one of his hands se- 
verely burnt, while pushing through the fire to save the boxes which contained 
the land titles and other records of the inhabitants. This calamity was inevita- 
bly the cause of much distress and poverty, which the Acadians have since 
completely overcome.” 

Fish swarm in the Bays of Fundy and St. Mary; and although the Acadians 
chiefly follow agricultural and grazing, they are accasionally fishermen. They 
carry in their small vessels the overplus produce of the soil and fishing, across 
the Bay of Fundy, to exhange for other articles at St. John’s. They are a 
stationary, unambitious, happy people, the extreme opposites in character to 
the go ahead Americans They retain the customs, language and religion of 
their ancestors, and seem to have nothing to wish for; while they probably 
enjoy as much happiness as human nature admits. 

They have their own curates ; and never did a people owe more than thev 
have to a pastor who has lived more than thirty years among them, as father, 
priest, and adviser. 

Their houses built chiefly of wood, were convenient, and furnished as neatly 
as a substantial farm house in England. They bred poultry of all kinds, for 
variety in their food, which was generally wholesome and abundant. Their 
drink was generally beer and cider, to which they occasionally adved rum 

Their clothing was usually made of flax and hemp they raised, or of the 
fleeces of their sheep ; which they spun and wove into common linens and 
coarse cloths; articles of luxury, which they purchased at Annapolis or Lovis- 
burg, in exchange for grain, cattle, and poultry. 

Each family was able, and accustomed to provide for all its own wants 
They knew nothing of the paper currency, which was so common and ruinous 
in other parts of America 

In their manners they were consequently simple. No cause, civil or crimi- 
nal, occurred of sufficient importance to be tried before the tribunal of Annapo 
lis. Whatever differences arose among them, were amicably decided by their 
own elders. Their public acts were drawn up by their curates, who also kep) 
their records and wills. For these civil and religious services, were cheerfully 
given the twentieth part of the grain crops. 

Their harvests were not only sufficiently abundant to support the inhabitants 
but yielded enough for acts of liberality and charity. To the Acadians, real 
misery was unknown, and voluntary benevolence met all the demands for 
charitable contribution. Misforiunes were relieved without ostentation. The 
Acadians were, in truth, a society of brethren, each of whom was equally wil 
ling to give, and to.receive, what he considered the natural right of a christian 


people. 

: The fect harmony,! says the Abbe Raynal, ‘ which prevailed among the 
neutral French, naturally prevented all those connexions of gallantry which 
are so often fatal to the peace-of families, There never was an instance in 
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‘this society of an unlawful commerce between the two sexes. Tris evil is 
prevented by early marriage ; for no one passed his youth in « state of celi- 
luacy. As soon as a young man came to the proper age, the community built 
‘h'm a house, broke up the lands about it, sowed them, and supplied him with 
all the necessaries of life foratwelvemonth. Here he received the partner 
‘whom he had chosen, and who brought him her portion of her flocks. This 
family grew up and prospered like the others. They altogether amounted to 
‘eighteen thousand souls 

| * Who will not be affect with the innocent mancers and the tranquillity of 
this fortunate colony? ho will not wish for the duration of its happiness? 
Who will not construct in imagination an impenetrable wall that may separate 
these colonists from their unjust and turbulent neighbours? The calamities 
of the people have no period ; but on the contrary, the end of their felicity is 
always athand A long series of favourable events is necessary to raise them 


from misery, while one instant is sufficient to plange them into it. May the 
ut, alas! itis feared they 


|Acadians be exempted from this general curse. 


will not.’ 

The fears of the Abbe were realized. The puritanical spiritof the New 
England colonist would allow no tolerance to Catholics. The Acadians were 
isummoned, during peace, to appear before the British Colonel at Grand Pre, 


'|where about four hundred who assembled, were without previous intimation, 


jshut up as prisoners in a church, and all their cattle and lands declared to be 
forfeited. Their villages and plantations and houses were then ail burnt, and 
the inhabitants, left houseless and plundered of all their property were obliged 
to fly to the woods or surrender at discretion. Of twenty thousand, seven to 
sand submitted and were transported to be dispersed in the southern 
colonies. Some found their way to France ; and those whom poverty, fever, 
and other diseases did vot carry off in the south, returaed after a painful and 
long exile to Nova Scotia. 

Such were the ancestors of those among whom Playfair found himself, par- 
Ieking of the hospitality of a people whom he visited from the report of the 
extraordinary contrast which they exhibited to the Americans of the United 
States 

Besides these Acadians who have retained the amiable qualities and virtues 
of their ancestors, there are other settlements of them in Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island, aod New Brunswick, always in villages inhabited only by 
them 

They still continue averse to settle among other races, and love tocluster as 
nearly as they can to, and not if possible, farther from than within the hearing 
of the bell of their church. Professing the catholic religion they rigidly adhere 
to its forms, and especially on Sundays, there is a decorous simplicity of dress 
‘and manner in the appearance of young and old, exceedingly interesting in this 
‘age of incessant change. 
The habits and costumes of their French ancestors, they retain with religious 
‘tenacity The women wear neat calico caps, and sometimes a coif or kerehief 
over the head: while some wear high stiff caps with white muslin, worsted or 
\calico jerkins ; short thickly plaited petticoats of cotton or wool, broadly striped 
blue, red and white ; blue stockings, often wooden sabots, and on Sundays 
‘shoes ; and a short blue cloak over the shoulders, and fastened at the breast 
‘with a large bright metal broach. 

The men wear jackets thickly stodded with brass buttons; scarlet or blue 
|waistcoats ; blue or grey trowsers ; boots, shoes, or moccasins ; round hats or 
‘the bonnets rouge or gris. They marry very young, and several couples, 
‘sometimes, during winter, as many astwenty on the same day, by the same 
\priest, in the same village church or at the same house. 

They are affectionate parents, and a hushand will scarcely ever conclude 
jen affair without first consulting his wife. They are remarkably chaste, and 
|among them one child in a thousand is not born out of wedlock. They assem- 
‘bie toyerber in groups for the mere pleasure of talking. Dancing, fiddling, 
land feasting at Christmas and before Lent, playing at drafts, and shooting are 
‘their chief amusements. 
| Playfair, grateful for their kindness, bade this interesting people adieu, hired 
horses and proceeded by way of Annapolis to Halifar. 


THE TIBER. 

A matter of much interest is just now engaging the attention of the intelli- 
gent, the tasteful, and the curious. Jt appears that an offer has been lately 
made by some Englishmen to cleanse the turbid waters of this renowned river 
—to dredge its depths, and to take, as a reward for their labour, whatever they 
may find in it. Whether the Papal Government will accede to the proposal is 
at present uncertain: but it will be much to be regretted if it should not, as 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that an immense treasure of valuable and 
interesting relics would be discovered 

It is well known that a colony existed at Ostia as early as 630 years before 
the Christian era: that, soon after, this great inlet to the “ Eternal City ” be- 
came an important port, by which most of the magnificent acquisitions of 
Rome found entrance ; and that, until the present hoor, the Tiber is navigated 
by smali vessels, bringing such merchandise as modern Rome requires. 

In reflecting upon the history of this great ** Mistress of the World "—em- 


‘broiled with foreign foes, and torn by internal commotion—we feel certain that 


this river, running in the midst of a population of millions of men, must of ne- 
icessity, both by accident and design, have been made the receptacle of a host 
of valuable ard carious things. 

The Tiber had once four bridges passing over it ; near one of them—the an- 
cient Pons Janiculensis—Ancus Martius built a splendid citadel ; three of these 
are destroyed, and their remains most likely lie undisturbed. The Ponte Rotto 
is still a highly curious ruin; near to it are the remains of the magnificent 
house of the great and unfortunate Rienzi, which appears to have been built in 
the eleventh century, and made up of fragments of an earlier date ; its beauti- 
fully sculptured exterior excites general admiration. Close by, is the spledid 
ruin of the Temple of Vesta; the Church of St. Maria, built on the ruins of the 
Temple of Ceres and Proserpine. At the foot of the Ponte Rotto is the Grot- 
to Cacus, the remains of the SublicianjBridge, the Prata Morcia, the situation 
of the Camp of Porsenna, the mouth of the great Cloaca, the island of Escu- 
lapius—which, as is well known, once contained two splendidt emples. 

We mention these remains as affording an idea of the architectural treasures 
with which the banks of the Tiber were once enriched. 

A variety of circumstances favour the notion that vast treasures in taste lie 
hidden in the alluvial depths of the Tiber ; for, in times of commotion. what- 
‘ever was ingulfed therein was not likely to be removed while the ferment re- 
‘mained ; and, from the indolent and unenterprising spirit of the Italians, it is 
probable no effort was ever made to recover what was lost. 

We hear that Rome once contained more statues than inhabitants— great as 
that number is said to have been, namely, seven millions! The means are 


« 

| 
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what has become of the rest. One fact alone is very singular: the Mausoleum 
of Adrian, now called the Castle of St. Angelo—an edifice of 200 feet diame-, 
ter, is said by Procopius to have been entirely covered with Parian marbie,) 
and decorated with pilasters sup,orting an entablature ; whilst at each angle, 
of the square base were groups of men and horses, and the top all round was 
covered with statues Perhaps it would be impossible to obtain a clue to the 
destiny of any of these. 

About 25 years ago it appears that an attempt was made to dredge the Ti- 
ber ; it was undertaken with the feeble means and energies of Italians, and 
was not persevered in ; and the harvest was a few blocks of marble only. The 
same project, undertaken with English skill and industiy, would no doubt be 
crowned with very different results —Art Union. 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the Packet Ship Queen of the Wes:, Capiain Woodhouse, from Liver- 
pool, we have papers to the 10th of March. , clea! 

Sir Ro vert Peet's proposed free-trade system was stili under discussion in 
Parliament, with a prospect of being speedily adopted in accordance with the 
plans of the Ministry. Tnere had beeo no actiun in Parliament on the Ore- 
gon question. 

It will be seen by the subjoined extracts that the Polish Revolution had be- 
come formidable, the Patriots having organized a Provisional Government a’ 
Cracow ; subsequently to which, it was rumored in Paris, the Russians had 
dispossessed them of that city. 

n Pa-kament, House of Commons, Monday, March 9, in reply to a question 
from Sir R H Inglis, Sir R. Peel said that it was intended to reduce the du- 
ties on rice, Indian corn and buckwheat to one nearly nominal from the period 
of passing the act ; but as regarded Indian corn and buckwheat, it was intended 
to admit them daty free, for a limited period, from the day when the report of 
the committee should be agreed to, taking securities for the payment of the 
duty should the bill not ultimately be sanctioned by Parliament. After a very 
desultory discussion, the resolutions reiating to the various kinds of grain were 


agreed to. 
From the Liverpool Times, of March 10. 


Nava Preparations.—The extraordinary activity which prevails in all the | 


dock yards, in overhauling and bringing forward frigates of the heaviest class 
is very ominous, as these are precisely the vessels which will be required in a 
war with America. I[n addition to the 44 and 50 gun frigates already in com- 
mission, the following vessels of the same class are either preparing for com-, 
mission or acdergoing careful examination, namely—the Gloucester, a line of 
battle ship, razeed to a 40 gun frigate; the Raleigh, 50; the Southampton, 
50; the Isis, 44; the Cormwall, 50; the Conquestador, 50; the Horatio, 44 ; 
the Constance, 50; the Portiand, 50; the Java, 50, and the Altred, 50. There 
are already at sea the following vessels of this class—The Grampus, 50 ; the, 
Eagle, 50; the Melampus, 44; the Vindictive, 50; the Warspite, 50; the 
Vernon, 50; the Endimion, 44; the President, 50; the Winchester, 50, and 
the America, 50. 


The Indian mail will now come regularly through Germany every three), 


weeks, and in a double direction besides, one time on the way to Trieste, and 


the other from that place back to London. For the sake of experiment, how-), 


ever, the Marseilles route will still remain in use for some time longer. 

IRELAND —Fartat Cotcision with THe Mitirary.—Blood has been shed in 
Mayo. The election fora representative to supply the place of Mr. Mark 
Blake, commenced on Monday, and on Tuesday a party of the 8th Hussars 
were escorting a number of freebolders of More to the hustings, when, at a mile 
from Castlebar, a number of the peasantry, from behind a wall, pelted them 
with stones, for the purpose of rescuing the freeholders. Mr. Cruise, the sti- 
pendiary magistrate, ordered the military to fire, when a women, leaving a 
family of five children, a fine young man 30 years of age, and another man, 
were shot dead, and three mortally wounded. 


A letter in Dublin, dated Castlebar, March 4, states the number of killed to), 
be 4, and of wounded 100. The military force consisted of parties of the 30th, 


and 32d regiments. 
THE REVOLUTION IN POLAND. 

The London Standard of the evening of the 10th has the following : 

The Paris papers continue to be chiefly occupied with the Polish insurrec 
tion, but the rumors they contain on the subject are of the most vague and un- 
satisfactory character. All parties seem agreed that a more hopeless attempt 
it is scarcely possible to conceive. 

The insurgents are said, however, to amount to 40,000 men. The Journal 
des Debats publishes a history of the rebellion, from which it appears that it 
has extended to the Russian army, and that it would not have broken out at the) 
present moment had not the numerous chances of detection rendered further 
delay impossib'e. 

Tae Provisional (Revolutionary) Government of Cracow were acting with 
vigor, and up to the latest authentic accounts no attempt had been made by 
Gen. Colin to attack the city. It was, however, reported in Paris on Sunday, 
that the Russians had assaulted Cracow, reduced half of it to ashes, and dri 
ven out the Poles, who, in their retreat, encountered a large body of Austrians, 
and defeated them. 


his resolution to serve it with all his means, which he said would, with the co- 
joperation of the emigrants, undoubtedly increase. It would then be possible 
\to give considerable assistance to the country, and to obtain for Poland, allies, 
loans, and the universal support of public opinion. He accepted with joy the 
offer of the co-operation of the Society of the Third of May. 


The fullowing important manifesto has been issued :— 


“MANIFESTO OF THE POLISH GOVERNMENT OF THE GENERAL POLISH CAUSE. 


** Poles !—The hour of insurrection has sounded. All dismembered Poland 
rises and greatens. Already ou: brothers of the Grand Duchy of Posen, of 
Rassian Poland, and of Lithuania, have risen, and in Russia combat against 
‘the enemy ; they combat for their most sacred rights, taken from them by force 
and fraud. You know what has passed and is passing. The flower of our 
youth languish in dungeons; our fathers are subjected to contempt. Our 
clergy is reviled. Whoever desires to die for Poland is destroyed, or pines in 
‘a dungeon, or is liable every moment to be thrown into one. The groans of 
‘millions of our brethren, who perish under the knout in subterranean dungeons, 
jand are sent away to the remotest ends of the countries of our oppressors, sub- 
‘micting to al! the sufferings which humanity is capable of enduring, have deeply 
‘struck and moved our hearts. 

“They have taketaway our glory, prohibited our language ; interdicted the 
‘profession Of the faith of our fathers. They oppose insurmountable barriers 
\to the amelioration of our social state, arm brother against brother, and ca- 
'lumniate the most honoured children of our country. Brothers! one step more, 
and Poland exists no longer Our grandchildren will curse our memory for 
having left them nothing, in one of the finest countries of the world, but deserts 
jand ruins; for having left our warlike people in irons; for having forced them 
\to profess a foreign faith, to speak a strange language, and for having reduced 
them to be slaves of our oppressors. The dust of our fathers, martyrs of the 
rights of the nation, cries from the tomb to avenge them Children at the 
\breast implore us to preserve for them the country that God has confided to us. 
|The free nations of the world invite us not to allow our nationality to be de- 
stroyed. God himself invites us. He who will one day demand an account 
of our stewardship. 
| “ Weare twenty millions! let us rise as one man, and no force on the earth 
‘can crush our power We shall kave such liberty as was never enjoyed on this 
‘earth. Let us endeavour to conquer a focus of liberty of acommunity, where 
each shall enjoy the goods of the earth according to his merit and his capacity. 
Let there be no more privileges, but each Pole find full security for himself, 
lhis wife, his children ; and let him who is inferior in miud or body, find, with- 
lout humiliation, the infallible aid of the nation, which shall have the absolute 
iproperty of the land which to-day is only enjoyed by some. Interests (class 
interests 1) thus cease as well as corvees and similar rights, and those who shall 
fall with arms in their hands for the national cause, shall obtain an indemnity 
‘in land or national goods. Poles! from this moment we recognise not any 
\difference. Let us henceforward be as the children of one mother—of Justice; 
luf one father—the God who is in Heaven. 

** Let us invoke his aid, he wiil bless our arms, and give us victory ; but 
in order to draw down his blessing, we must not sully ourselves by the vice 
of drankenness, or any other infamous action ; let us not treat despoticaily those 
\who have been confided to us ; let us not kill those without arms, nor such as 
do not think with ourselves, nor strangers ; for we fight not with people, but 
‘with their oppressors. {!n token of friendship let us mount the national cock- 
jade, and take the following oath :—* | swear to serve Poland, my country, by 
icouncil, word, and action. I swear to sacrifice to her my opinions, my life, my 
fortune. I swear absolute obedience to the national! government, which was 
jerected at Cracow the 22d of this month, at eight o’clock in the evening, in the 
‘house of Krystoforoz, and to all the authorities instituted by the government. 
And may God assist me to keepthis vow.’ This manifesto shall be inserted 
jin the goveroment journals, sent into all Poland, and notified in all the churches 
‘from the pulpit, and in al! the communities by placards in public places. 
Cracow, Feb. 22, 1816. LOUIS GORZKOWSKL.”’ 

DECREE. 


“J. The government of the revolution being absolute for all Poland, and re- 
sponsible towards the nation. 2. Whoever is charged by the government, or 
\by an authority of the government, to exercise au employment, or provisional 
functions, must exercise them under pain of death. 3. Whoever, capable of 
bearing arms, does not, within 24 hours after the proclamation of insurrection, 
\place himself under the local authority, shall be taken as a deserter before the 
‘Council of War. 4. Pillage, violence, however merited, extortion of interests 
oF corvee, active resistance, espionage, misapplication of the public funds, or 
their employment by any other than the government, shall be punished with 
death. 5. Whoever, without authority of government shall establish clubs or - 
societies, will be considered a traitor to his country. 6. Each district shall 
establish signals of communication, to be arranged with its neighbor. The sig- 
‘nals are to be composed of long rods with straw steeped in pitch. The de- 
jstruction of a signal will be punissed with death. ‘The national flag is white 
jand purple. A white eagle upon a purple ground, with outspread wings, and 
ithe head turned to the right in the right claw a crown of oak, and in the left 


The Frankfort Journal of the 6th ult., contains the following extract of a, 
letter, dated 

“ Nurempere, March 4.—A letter from Vienna, of the 28th, states that) 
Governmeut had just received intelligence of the burning of Cracow. The 
Russians had arrived with such rapidity thai the insurgents were unable to op- 
pose any serious resistance, and the Russians, in the midst of a terrible bom- 
bardment, seized on the town.” 

The Prussian Government, notwithstanding the sympathy openly avowed 
for the insurgents in Polish Prussia, appears to be disposed to remain neutral 
in the matter. The movement appears to have been made with the boldness 
and determination which are the characteristics of the Polish Nation, but the 
numbers which will soon be brought against them render it next to impossible 
that the insurgents can hold their position unti! the am unt of aid they require 
shall reaco them. I[n the Chamber of Deputies oa Saturday, M Guizot is 
said, wher questioned as to the extent of the insurrection, to have replied — 
‘ L' Allemagne toute entiere est en feu ;’ (‘all Germany is on fire !') and a report 
is eagerly nuticed in the Paris prints of Sunday, that the state of Lombardy is 
far from sa'isfactory Tne Po is refugees in France were divided into two 
parties, nut hav» laid asde tseir differences for the purpose of co-operating 
aginst the co-nmon ene nv 

An address was on Saturday presented o Prince Adam Czartoryski, expres- 
sive of the unaaiunous desire of bis fellow countrymen to place themselves un 


der his direction, Tae Prince replied by “ rendering homage to the heroic 


acrown of jaurel. The eagle is the seal of all the tribunals and authorities of 
the country.—Louis Gorzkowski, Jean Lissowski, and Alexandre Grzegorzew- 
ski. Charles Grzegorzewski, Secretary of the Government. Cracow. Feb. 
23, 1846.” 

| In addition to the decree above given, it is stated by the Paris Debats, that 
other decrees were is-uved on the 24th, and among the names attached “en 
appears that of Count Potulickt, one of the richest citizens of Poland ount 
Wedzicki, an old soldier, has been named, it is said, Commander of the Guard 
of Safety of the Republic. 

We read in the Paris Debates : 

“* The provisional government of Cracow has taken the most urgent mea- 
sures of defence, for, irom ail sides, considerable forces from Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia are on heir way to crush thisZinsurrectivn in its birth, The Aus- 
trian Colone! Hanfeidt, whv commanded tne old militiaof the republic, com- 
posed of 400 men, the greater number chosen from amongst the Austrian regi- 
ments, has passed with al! his troops, under the orders of the new government, 
to wait for reinforcements. The Austrian Gener’! Collin, having attempted to 
dismiss Culonel Hanfeldt, in some measure gave tae signal of the rising; the 
militia took up arms agaist the Austrian troops, who retreated and took u 
their statiou at Podgorize, oppusite Cracow. The republic of Cracow, whic 
is about to become the theat:e of a struggle so unequal, apnd se certain to call 
duwn such melaocholy results on heroic and unfortunaté Poland, consists of 
only sixty-five kiiometres (about sixteen leagues) by twenty-two in superficies, 
and 115,000 souls. The city of Cracow, fallen away from its ancient splendor, 
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conta ins only 35,000 inhabitants, inclusive of Jews and foreigners. This city,| 

situated in a plain, is open on all sides, and offers no defence.” 


ON PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND.* 
BY EDMUND WARD. 
Fair, gladsome Isle, whose origin, 
I to that mighty deluge trace, 
In vengeance sent to visit sin, 
And drown a froward, guilty race; 
When bird, and beast, and creeping 
Perish’d beneath th’ o’erwhelming 
And naught of man's imagining, 
Its fury and its power withstood ; 


When domes, and towers, and battlements, 
Were to their various bases hurl'd, 

And naught remain'd, to mark the state 
And grandeur of a former world : 

When earth. which had for man been curs’d, 
Its even face no more retained : 

When ocean through its barrier burst, 
And naught of human kind remain’d : 


Save those, who through the pious care 
Of Him, who cheer’d by faith’s pure eye, 
Could for the coming storm prepare, 
And saw the angry tempest nigh, 
Were to the ark for safety brought, 
Led thither by divine command, 
And in its bosom shelter sought, 
Amid a sorrowing—sinking land. 


Thus may it be with thee, fair Isle, 

When other lands by zealots moved, 
Are madly bent on change, or spoil, 

Of all by time revered and proved : 
When England, which by heaven’s decree, 

Hath long successive shocks withstood, 
And unmoved by impiety, 

Remain‘d the refuge of the good— 


When she by madden‘d moles assail’d, 

Shall in her turn her greatness yield, 
Nor bear her thunders in the fight, 

O’er distant wave on tented field : 
When freedom's just and temperate reign, 

No more shal! bless a happy land, 
And human efforts prove in vain, 

To check reform’s unsparing hand ; 
When all those bland and social ties 

Which lend their zest to sweeten life, 
Those kind, endearing sympathies, 

Shall yield to insane civil strife— 


When, driven from those fitful scenes, 

In search of other, happier home, 
Where distant ocean intervenes, 

Here may the hapless wanderer come, 
And as the ark in days of old, 

The faithful Noah's band received, 
Here be their tale of sorrow told, 

And here their various wants relieved. 


Oh, long in this sequestered Isle, 
May England's institutions dwell : 
May no rude band its helds despoil, 
Or discord on its breezes swell. 
And when the bird of Peace shall soar, 
In search of her symbolic tree, 
Hither may she successful hie, 
And find a people kind and free. 


A Veritasie great and undeviating success of Mr. 
—— in his commercial or indeed in any other kind of speculations, at length 
became matter of remark, and his adventurous spirit in the choice of sub- 
jects was not the less so, for scarcely ever did he put his hand to a project 
without its making large returns. The notion entertained of his clear sighted- 
ness and prompt seizure of facilities may be gathered from the following remark 
and the reply to it. ‘* What a surprising speculator our friend 1s,” said 
a gentleman to a lady who was related to the person spoken of ; “ how wild, 
yet how fortunate are his projects, and with what avidity does he embark in 
them, even under the most equivocal prospects ! Now that he is rich enough} 
I wonder he does not leave them off.” ‘ He cannot,” returned the lady “ it 
has become his second nature to dash into such things, his clear head and his 

ompt action must be occupied or he would be destroyed by restraint. 1 verily 

lieve that were he on his death-bed, and could know the region into which 
he was to be conveyed he would still calculate on contingent advantages ; if 
upwards, he would like to carry an adventure of splendid feathers and fine down 
for the wings of the heavenly host, and if’—pointing downwards with her fore- 
finger, ‘‘ he would be for taking a supply of brimstone for sale ” 

** Why is the Ohio River like an unfortunate drunkard ?” 

** Because it takes so much ‘ Monongahela’ that it passes along ‘ Wheel- 
ing’, receives ‘ Licking’ at Cincinnati, and ‘ Fails’ at Louisville.” 


; VERY LATE FROM CHINA. Pe 

By the ship Rainbow, Captain Land, we have China papers to the 2st of 
January. Capt. Land brings out the ratified treaty, and has on board the let 
ter bags from the U. S. Squadron in China. 

Much excitement existed at Canton in consequence of the admission of fo- 
reigners. Some disorders nad already occurred, and nothing but the presence 
of a large body of Chinese troops, and of several foreign ships of war in the 
vicinity, including the U. S. ships Columbus and Vincennes, prevented the 
destruction of the foreign factories. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1848. 
THE BRITISH EMPIKE IN INDIA. 
There are few subjects of general importance, about which so much miscon- 
ception prevails, as the cause of the repeated and extensive conquests of the 
English nation in the East Indies; and the frequent occurrence of unsuccess- 
ful attempts to arrest the advancement, or contend against the strong arm of 
its power, have without foundation been attributed to an aggressive policy, 
combined with a desire for aggrandisement, at the expense of the native 
princes. 

A very slight acquaintance with the history of the comparatively brief pe- 
riod which has elapsed since English enterprise directed its steps toward In- 
dia, would prove that such a conclusion is erroneous.—The original and per- 
vading object of the East India Company having been the extension of com- 
jmerce, and their motive principle the desire of gain. Two hundred and fifty 
years have not rolled by since Queen Elizabeth gave the merchants of London 
an exclusive right to the commerce of India, for fifteen years. At that time 
the trade of the Eastern hemisphere was in the hands of the Portuguese and 
Dutch ; and in 1665 the French formed a company, which obtained a Charter 
conveying to them all the rights and privileges which those of England and 
Holland enjoyed. Through their own misconduct and arbitrary proceedings 
toward the natives, the former powers were eventually expelled from Asia ; 
and the latter company, after struggling in vain against difficulties of a local 
inatere, was aonibilated during the hostilities successively waged between their 
country and Great Britain ; until at the conclusion of peace in 1814, they re- 
tired from the protracted contest, retaining only Pondicherry, which was then 
surrendered to France. 

That conquest was not the obyect of the East India Company or British go- 
vernment, may be collected from the course pursued towards their Governor 
Generals, subsequent to the expulsion of the Portuguese and Dutch, whenever 
they manifested a desire to extend their territory; and even in the case of 
France, during a period of European war, Lord Minto, who held that office, re- 
frained from interfering with the French possessions, until their continued ag- 


jgressions, and the annoyance they caused—being the resort of privateers— 


compelled his Lordship to take from the French the Islands of Bourbon and 
the Mauritias, and who at the same time expelled the Dutch from Java, Suma- 
tra, and the Spice Islands. 
It was owing to a perseverance in this pacific policy, that the Marquis of 
Wellesley, whose administration had been necessarily warlike, was succeeded 
iby the Marquis of Cornwallis, for the purpose of giving an entirely different 
direction to Indian affairs; and after his death, the same views were carried 
pat by Sir George Barlow, who temporarily succeeded him. Lord Minto, to 
whom we have alluded, was then appointed to the vacant office ; but he went 
jout fettered by instructions, and was “ warned against conquest under almost 
jany avoidable circumstances.” Yet he had no sooner arrived at his govern- 
ment, than he found himself involved in the most harassing military operations ; 
caused by the predatury habits of the population, recently brought under Bri- 
tish rule, and the petty warfare which was engaged in by the contiguous ra- 
yah’s, whose revenue depended on the price paid by banditti for protection. 
Hence the weaker party sought the protection of British rule, and those princes 
who were sustained by outrage and aggression, courted a collision with British 
power,and became merged in the nation which they had provoked. It was 
this continual accession of territory, before judicious arrangements could be 
effected for the better government of those States which had been previously 
lannexed, which embarrassed the Government of India more than any other 
cause, and probably has done much towards retarding that intérnalimprove- 
ment of the country under its dominion, with which it has been charged. 
In consequence of this reluctance to engage in conquest, Runjeet Singh was 
allowed to cross the Sutlej, and to make permanent settlements there, thus 
tting the Governor General at defiance. We find the same feeling actuating 
the gallant officer, who at present administers the government of India, in his 
determmation to avoid any proceeding which might be construed into a hostile 
emonstration ; and which was carried so far, as to give to the recent invasion 
y the Sikhs, the character of surprise. 
That there may have been errors committed in conducting the government 
f India, will not be disputed ; and perhaps much of difficulty—certainly what- 
ver temporary defeat has tarnished the British arms, is referable to the ap- 
pointment of residents in the various auxiliary States, and the power given to 
ents to interfere with the command of genera! officers in charge of divisions 
ngaged in active service; and which ultimately led to the murver of Sir 
lexander Barnes, together with Sir William McNaughten, one of these agents 
who accompanied the army under Sir John Keane, when he stormed and took 
ithe fortress of Ghuznee. 

It is to this desire to avoid unnecessary disputes and collision with the native 
princes, that the present Sikh war is mainly referable, and also their ability to 
age in active hostilities with Great Britain. In another part of this num- 
t, there will be found an account of the manner in which this description of 


On page 619 of to-day’s paper, may be found highly important news from 
Texas and Mexico, to which we commend our readers’ attention. 


ilitary force was rendered effective,—European discipline having been intro- 
uced by General Allard; and it will there be seen that it numbered in 1809 
100,000 men. Now what was the course which the East India Company 
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should have pursued in this exigency? We have recently seen that the ex- 
traordinary preparations which have been going on in England during the last 
year or two, caused an enquiry as to its object, on the part of the Government 
of the United States, although situated on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 
Upon the same principle, something more stringent than enquiry was required 
in the case to which we have referred; and Runjeet Singh should have been 
told, that the maintenance of such an immense military array near the frontier 
of a friendly State was incompatible with peaceful relations and good neigh- 
bourhood : and that to a reasonable extent it must be disbanded. But a con- 
trary course was pursued, as will be seen by a narrative we published a week 
or two since ; and he was permitted to reduce the various chiefs of the Pun- 
jab to subjection, and to seize Peshawur and Cashmere. It was also owing to 
the alliance which existed between him and the government of India, together 
with Lord Auckland's unwillingness to offend him, that his Lordship declined 
acting as a mediator between the rival chiefs in Affghanistan ; and who conse- 
quently neglected to form an alliance which was proposed by Dost Mahomed, 
the supreme ruler of Cabal; who was in this way induced to accept the offers 
of Russia, which, added to the fears entertained of that country and Persia, 
induced Lord Auckland to decide on assisting Shah Shujah, another claimant to 
the throne, whom he established at Ghuznee ; whieh place, after the return of 
Sir John Keane and the main body of his army, had to be abandoned ; by 
which a body of 16,000 men, including camp followers, were cut off, in en 
deavouring to effect a retreat through the mountain passes of the country. 

As we do not wish to trespass too long upon the attention of our readers, and 
having adduced sofficient to satisfy any reasonable mind, that an aggressive 
policy is not that of the East India Company, whose political power did not 
commence till 1748—about one hundred and fifty years after the granting of 
their original charter by Queen Elizabeth ; we shall defer any farther account 
of this powerful body of English merchants, and of the territory over which 
they bear sway, until our uext or subsequent number. 


Portrait or Sir Warter Scorr.—In reply to some inquiries, we would 
say that our Portrait of Sir Walter Scott has been distributed to nearly all our 
Subscribers ; those who have not yet received them, and who live on the router 
of our travelling Agents, will receive them in a few weeks—to all others wh: 
are entitled to them they will be mailed next week. In all cases where we 
can send them by private conveyance we do so, considering that our subscri 
bers would prefer to wait a little, and receive their prints in perfect order. Ih 
fact it would be a pity to have such valuable works of Art injured where it is 


possible to avoid it. 


Tue Wm. J. Romer.—A ridiculous report has been going the rounds of 
the daily papers, which no person at all acquainted with naval matters could 
for a moment have believed. It is there stated, that a Lieutenant of the Van- 
guard, who boarded this vessel on her arrival at Cork, insisted on hauling down 
the American colours, which he was only prevented doing by the determined 
resistance threatened on the part of the Captain. We understand this state 
ment is totally without foundation in fact. The Romer was of couree boarded, 
as is customary with all vessels arriving in a foreign port, by a boat from the 
flag or guard-ship, the officers of which stated that some doubt existed on board 
his ship, whether so small a vessel was really what her colours denoted her to 
be ; and on returning to his ship, and stating the real national character of the 
Romer, a message was sent inviting the Captain to dine with the Lieutenante 
in the ward-room of the Vanguard. 


*,* Among the candidates for public patronage as a manufacturer of Piano- 
fortes, some of whom we have occasion to notice from time to time, we should 


be exceedingly remiss were we tooverlook Mr. T. Chambers of No 385 Broad-| 


way. This gentleman has had many years experience in the art, and has pro- 
duced highly approved instruments, valuable for tone, touch, and exterior finish , 
and we further believe that he is as reasonable in his prices as any person in 
the trade. We should advise a visit to his ware rooms at the above address 
New Packer Snip Marearet Evans.—Lonpon Linr.—One of the glo 
ries of the Port of New York, and that one of no small magnitude, is the splen- 
did and commodious line of Packets which she despatches in every direction 
dictated by commercial requirements. The Merchants and Shipwrights here 
have of late years gone on so rapidly improving and refining till at length they 
must have pretty nearly reached the ne plus ultra of skill and elegance. We 
are at least inclined to think thus from a recent inspection which we have been 
allowed to make of the magnificent new ship called the Margaret Evans, in- 
tended to run in the London Line, and to commence her first trip on Monday 
next, the 20th inst. In length over all, this beautiful craft is 166 feet, her 
breadth of beam is 364 feet, depth of hold 21 feet, and her tonnage is aboot 1 
tons, carpenter's measure. She has an immense promenade deck, roomy and 
finely finished general and ladies cabins, and a comfortable and spacious cud- 
dy or lounging cabin aba{t ; her state rooms are unusually large, well lighted. 
and elegantly fitted, and she has a few second cabins, not much inferior in point 
of elegance to those of the first order. These second cabins being nearly 


amid ships of the vessel are exceedingly comfortable, and as to her steerage} 


berths, we have never seen any to compare withthem. Her *‘’ Tween decks’ 
are lofty and likely to be very healthy, and as she carries a top-gallant forecas- 
tle which comes aft as far as the Galley the steerage passengers can come up 
the fore hold aad cook their victuals without the dread of a wetting even in 
the most blowing weather. The berths of the crew are under the forecastle, 


jsideration has been spared to make the Margaret Evans the finest ship from the 


and they are comfortable and roomy in every respect. In short no care nor con- 


Port of New York. 

In order that all things should be conforming with regard to this princess of 
the sea, she is put under the command of Capt. Edward G. Tinker, who, though 
we understand he is about the youngest, is also the most fortunate captain in 
the American Commercial marine. When he commanded the Montreal, one 
of the same line, he was always remarkable for short and prosperous passages ; 
in the Toronto, likewise in the same line, he has headed all others in despatch 
and safety, and we doubt not that under Providence, he will still be distinguish- 
ed for success, as we know he is for good seamanship and gentlemanly deport - 
ment. This fine packet is at present lying at the slip, foot of Pine street, and 
we commend her to the inspection of those who may have occasion to cross the 
Atlantic in Sailing Packets. — 

THE SIKHS. 

Frequent allusion having been made to the superior discipline and equipment 

of the Sikh forces, we have copied the following short account of the means 


iby which they became disciplined in a manner similar to European troops, 


which enabled Runjeet Singh since the beginning of the present century, to 
amalgamate the different petty principalities into one Kingdom. 

It appears that General Allard, after the downfall of Napoleon,—having been 
one of the officers of the old imperial army of the Emperor,—was about quit- 
ting France for America, intendiog to take up his residence in the U. States, 
and had absolutely paid for his passage thither in one of the frigates of the 
Union, when he met with an Italian officer, who, like himself, waz about to 
seek his fortune in a foreign clime, and was induced by the Italian to give up 
his American trip, and go into Egypt. He did so; and met with but a cold 
reception from the Pasha, and no employment. He then went into Persia, and 
it Ispahan he was heartily welcomed by the Abbas Mirza, who conferred upon 
him the title of Colonel, and treated him as such ; he promised him the com- 
mand of a regiment, but failed in his promise. 

Fortunately for Allard, there was at the court of Ispahan an old King of Ca- 
bal, whose brother had usurped his throne and deprived him of sight; this 
Kiog, an experienced old man, told Allard that in Cabul he would be sure o 
welcome and employment. Cabul is situated between Persia and the princi- 
pality of Cashmere. Allard went there, and found in fact that there was a 
King who could well appreciate the services of an European officer. But 
scarcely was Allard established in Cabul, when he learnt that there dwelt, two 
hundred leagues farther on, a skilful and bold chief, who was employing all his 
energies and resources in founding a Kingdom. This was the kind of chief 
that Allard desired to serve ; he went, therefore, to Lahore, and found Runjeet 
Singh, who was then a Rajah. 

Allard met with a welcome and employment from the Rajah, whose confi- 
dence he obtained ; he placed under Allard a few men, who, being disciplined 
according to the military system of France, became the nucleus of the Rajah’s 
‘uture army. Next Allard disciplined a hundred men, who were thus instruct- 
ed inthe duties of military officers. Then he organised a regiment; then a 
brigade ; then a division; his reputation increasing with the number of his 
soldiers, and the cuufidence of the Rajah keeping pace with the growth of his 
army. This army soon became the terror of the neighbouring princes, who 
disputed with Runjeet Singh the sovereignty of the Kingdon. of Lahore; they 
were all in succession besieged in their fortresses, attacked in their retreats, 
beaten in open field, or vanquished in the defiles or fastnesses of their moun- 
tains. At length none resisted, and at the end of a few years Runjeet Singh 
was the only King of the country. It was the triumph of discipline over the 
rude warfare of the barbarian, and Allard was leaded with honours and with 
wealth ; he had a palace at Lahore, a crowd of servants and slaves, and a re- 
giment for his escort. He married a princess, a relation of the King, and was 
finally named Commander-in-chief of the armies of the Kingdom; he became 
next to Runjeet Singh, the most important, powerful, and absolute personage 
in this extensive country. 


Fine Arts. 


TO THOSE WHO VISIT PICTURE GALLERIES. 

Various are the motives that draw people to a Picture Gallery ; they are as 
various as the causes of ‘ funeral tears,” and in some points the same. Many 
go to an Exhibition not to indulge their taste, but ‘to shew it ;” and as many 
more perhaps to select a painter, whom they make a favourite, and laud his 
works beyond all bounds, and think by so doing to partake the fame of the 
iis “So high in merit and to them so dear, 

And dwell on praises which they think they share.” 

Tovyisit a place of such fashionable resort, may perchance, ‘‘ aid the con- 
quest of an eye ;""—but I will not quarrel with this last-named class, for such 
motives as well as such persons are fair ones, and therefore not rudely to be 
called in question. But I propose to enter a little more minutely into a few of 
the general causes,—and as the annual Exhibition of the Academy of Design 
has just opened, it may discover to some what they have not had the tact to 
discover for themselves, viz., the motives that induce them to bend their steps 
thitherward. I propose moreover, before I conclude, to add a few hints for the 
benefit of each. Who that has ever visited a Gallery, and possessed of an 
atom of observation, has not seen a vast number with catalogue in hand go the 


jround of the rooms,—looking at every picture in rotation—not stopping now 


and then to dwell on excellencies in a rare picture here amd there—but luoking 


and then on tothe next. Of all the vain employments in this vain world, this 


he each just long enough to inform themselves of the subject and the painter, — 
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surely, to us, appears the vainest. But still these people have a reason for so 
doing. It gives them a knowledge of what pictures there are in the Exhibi- 
tion, and who painted them, and thus furnishes them with the prettiest little 
budget of small talk in their circle of friends, that can be gained from any 
passing event, for a week or two at least. These persons may be called]! 
farhionable visitors, and are generally in their circumstances “ well off,’’ but 

who seldom think sufficiently of the Ait to give it any aid by occasionally pur- 

chasing a picture. 

There are others again, who go out of mere curiosity,—as they would to see 
a raree-show ; and are tickled into ecstacies at the naturalness of a cap-string 
or the gloss on a muff. These, to be sure, deserve more to be pitied than 
blamed, for I suppose they have never by accident met with anything to give 
them a more exalted idea of the Art. 

Another, (and alas! a numerous class they are,) go merely to spend an idle 
hour,—literally to gossip ;—-without caring a straw for the pictures only as 
they draw a room full of fashionable company. These always purchase a 
** season ticket,” (which, by the way, is a somewhat redeeming feature in their 
case,) and are seen there almost every evening ; they meet with acquaintances, 
with whom they laugh and chat “ their hour” away, and then make their exit 
till the next evening. 

There are however, a few, (would that there were more) who go really to 
enjoy the pictures ;—to pay their homage to the shrine of Art ;—to watch with 
pleasure the rising genius of the land; and as their eyes rest on some success- 
ful performance indulge the aspiration that America shall yet take her place 
among the nations in Art. But the list would be endless were I to enumerate 
all the shades of motives that draw people to see paintings ;—some to criticise, 
some to acquire the Art of connoissance, and some, with no motive at all. J 
shall now take the liberty to say a word to each in turn. “ Friends! what | 
aay to thee take in good part, and if I speak more severely sometimes than is 
pleasant to thee, excuse the deed for the honesty of mine intention.” 

To those who go because it is fashionable I would speak with deference—as 
to a large and influential body of persons. I would humbly persuade them to 
try and conceive a better motive ; you have every opportunity of studying the 
Art and enjoying whatsoever is excellent therein,—study it therefore and par- 
take of the pure pleasures that flow from it,—you shall find them an ever bub- 
bling fountain. And then, in your conversation with friends,—at a time like 
this,—out of the abundance of your hearts your mouths will speak its praises, 
plead its merits, and recommend it universally as the antidote of care and en- 
nui—the medium of pure and innocent pleasures—and a general improver of 
the heart, and manners, and temper. I would add a word more in consideration 
of your circumstances. What is a room finely furnished without pictures on 
the walls? To every person of real taste it is blank, cheerless, and without 
attraction. A room hung round with a few well chosen pictures will cause it 
to bloom with the freshnessof Summer in the dreary days of Winter ; and 
add a charm to the fireside and an elegance to the room, that is not to be pro- 
duced by costly Mirrors and Candelabra. And how pleasant in a leisure hour, 
while reclining upon a luxurious sofa, for the eyes to rest, not on 


“A wall so blank, our shadows we thank, 
For sometimes falling there,” 


but on scenes of ideal beauty into which you may rove in fancy, and in imagi- 
nation enjoy a country life while dwelling in the haunts of business and en- 
compassed round with piles of everlasting brick! Even men of business, J 
think, might have a picture or two in their offices and counting-houses. A few 
minutes attention now and then might mitigate the keenness of their business’ 
anxieties, and if producing no other good, would certainly make them less! 
dyspeptic. 

To the curious class—those who go to be amused, I would say, that if you 
are ignorant of the Art, know this! that painting is an Art addressed to the | 
imagination and the sensibilities,—that it is capable of refining and exalting 
our nature,—and can “ point a moral, and adorn a tale ;’’ that it car exhibit 
the excellence of virtue and the degradation of vice ina language that words} 
can not attain to,—a language that all can understand, and which enters more 
directly every heart, because requiring little or no previous mental culture ; 
the want of which is perhaps the reason why the great ideas scattered through 
the highest efforts of Literature do not produce more effect in beoefitting the 
world than they do.—Do not let me, I pray you, entertain so grovelling an 
idea of this beautiful Art, as to suppose that its end is merely to produce an 
wmitation of things. Imitation is the means of Art, not the end ; and though a 
picture may have things in it so well painted as to look as if they could be taken, 
up, it may still be a very contemptible performance.—If a picture has that im 
it, which affects the heart by its pathos, pleases the reason by ils truth, or the 
imagination by its beauty, however poorly the means by which it is conveyed, 
be sure there is genius in it ; and that the artist only needs study and practice 
to enable him to “‘ Snatch a grace” beyond the reach of his more mechanical 
brethren. 

To the third sort on my list—you gossippers I mean—What do you suppore 
must be the feelings of those Artists (I speak not of those who send portrai's) | 
who have laboured alinost all the year round for your entertaiuiment !—hoping 
to gain the meed of praise as their reward—(ay, more than to profit them- 
selves) ; to see their works taken no more notice of than if they were gew-gaws 
and toys for children—alike indifferent to works of merit, as well as to works 


— — 
congratulation, To you it would be useless to descant upon the pleasures and 
mfluences of the Fine Arts, for you know them already. In one word then, 
{ should expect to find this of you,—that your taste is generally refiued, and 
nay be discovered in everything you do ; that you possess more refined sensi- 
bilities, sweeter temper, and in short, are morally superior to those who value 
not the Fine Arts.—This is not my humble opinion only, but that of many 
oigh Authorities. 

Critics ! one and all: if you deserve the name of Critic, let me particular- 
ly eutreat you to be tender over the buds in the profession ; a sharp word may 
touch the keen sensibilities of some youthful and rising genius and cause bim 
an anguish of heart that shall perchance seek to be relieved by tears—There 
are great temptations sometimes, I know, to handle them severely, but re- 
member, what may be “ sport to you may be death to them.”—I do not hold 
che doctrine that severe criticism is in every case the spur of genius; it may 
oe to men of sturdy hearts and courageous dispositions,—but geiitus may be 
joined to anature that is diffident and delicately weak. A man may do a very 
excellent work, and still have but little opinion of it himself. Shakspeare was 
one of this nature—he was no ways aware of his great merit, and had there 
been as much criticism in his day as in ours, the world may not have had a 
Shakspeare ! 

Let judicious praise accompany your severest strictures, and éo all “let 
mercy season justice.” 

To the man who aspires to the reputatiun of a connoisseur—merely to be 
esteemed a critic, | would say, throw away such an idje intention ;—nobody 
will respect you for it, for everybody knows that there is a vast deal of cant 
in picture criticism,— few take the necessary pains to understand the art suffi- 
ciently to make a sound critic. Your friends and the artists will often have 
loceasion to exclaim with Sterne, “Grant me patience just heaven! Of all 
the cants that are canted in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy 
may be the worse, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.” Seek rather 
to be pleased and improved by the art; and wlen you enter a Gallery, instead 
of looking round upon the pictures with the desire only of finding occasion for 
remark, look out a few that are conjenial to your feelings, and lose yourself 
in the calm enjoyment of their beauties. This is the true way. You cannot 
possibly enjoy an Exhibition when you pause nowhere, but dissipate your atten- 
tion over hundreds of pictures; and by contemplating excellencies, you will 
learn by degrees wherein excellencies consist, and thus in time be made a 
critic. 

One word more and I have done ;—to you who go with no motive at ail—if 
you cannot raise a motive, even to you, 1 would not say stay away—no, go 
as often as you can ; your money may aid the art that you yourselves fail to 
enjoy. G, A. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


LE DESERT.—BY FELICIEN DAVID. 
Right heartily do we rejoice that we did not notice upon hearsay this noble 
composition, but deferred the duty until we could hear with our own ears and 
judge according to our own humble judgment, a musical work which we ven- 
ture to assert has not its parallel for descriptive perspicuity in the whole range 
of musical sciences. During the last fortnight various exciamations have been 
rife in the city, produced by the effects of this composition upon the sensoria 
of the listeners ; these exclamatious mean anything or nothing. One says 
‘ how splendid,” another * how sweet,” a third “ how singular,” a fourth “ how 
simple,” and a fifth “ how apt.” Now the fact is it has all these characteris- 
tics, and then combination falls short of the fact. To give it one brief but in- 
clusive character we should say that it is sublimely simple, or simply sublime, 
in its structure—an union, by the bye, which is more frequent than unreflecting 
persons are apt to be aware of—these form its basis, and the details perfectly 
harmonise with the groundwork of the musica! creation. 
To understand this composition thoroughly, the reader must know that the 
composer, besides being well acquainted with the principles of music, and in 
the highest degree enthusiastic and poetical in his temperament, has passed 
through the Arabian and Egyptian deserts, and his object in this work has been 
to embody his sensations and express them in musical language ; and surely, 
never had readers less to draw upon their imaginations for the translation of 
the several passages than in this charming and simple production. The pro- 
gramme describes what is intended, and the meaning is as plain as if spoken 
in the mother tongue ; but the mind becomes exalted as we listen, and we view 
the scenes of ‘* The Desert” as if we saw them from on high, and felt the 
heavenly influence which protects the wanderers of those trackless plains. 
The first part commences with “ Entering the desert’’ and the opening 
music is low, continuous, and monotonous sounds, which give the idea of an 
interminable and arid waste, ‘without variation of scenery to charm the eye, 
without incident to awake the mind, a hot, uniform, weary proceeding on the 
tedious course. The recitative or rather recitation gives the clue to the sub- 
ject, and thus every auditor is interested in the progress of the composition. 
But the heart of the traveller seems to feel an inward music, and the orchestra 
in accordance somewhat deviating from its strict monotony, povis fortha 
few sweet and simple chords. Then comes the “ song of the desert,” as if 
every heart had become vocal in praise of the Almighty protector of the way- 


of no merit. Truly it must be mortifying to them.—I would say a deal to you 
if I thought it would avail ; but I know you are incorrigible, and theref 
shall add but one word more, and that is,—Do not talk and laugh so loud 
to interfere with the devotion of the true worshippers ! 


To those who go te enjoy the pictures J have little to say—and that only 


farers, and the ‘“ Glorification of Allah” is poured forth in a rich and solema 


chorus. 
The munotony of the scene being thus broken by the holy exercise of thig 


ing bymn, is next farther varied by the appearance of the caravan, and t 
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of the Caravan” followed by a beactiful wild chorus partaking of the orient al “Mr. Austin Puituips’ Concert.—The annual concert of this truly eminent 


character, and sustained by numerovs inale voices, namely the tenor, the bary- | Musician and composer will take piace on Monday evening next (20th inst) at 
the Apollo Saloon. Mr. Phillips presents an exceedingly attractive bill, consis- 


tone, and the bass, which render the chorus itself peculiarly rich and melluw. 
And now succeeds the approach of a “* Storm in the Desert.” We have listen ting of Mesdames Otto, and A. Phillips, Miss Taylor, Misses. Sheppard, 
ed with rapt attention to musical storms as given by able Maestri but never Clirehugh, Phillips, Timm (Pianoforte), Davis (Flute), Marks (Violin), the cele- + 
to anything like this ; the ** Storm” of Stiebelt is a storm in the abstract, that brated Dodworth Band, and the whole to be conducted by Mr. Geo. Loder. 
of Beethoven is a heavy but transient storm in the fertile vallies, but this of |A great treat may be anticipated, and doubtless there will be a full house. 
David is the dread Simoom itself. and the composition gives the hearers the} Concert, in aip or THE CHariTaBLE Funps or tar German Society 
most lively idea of that awful visitation. No words of ours can deseribe its or New York.—The objects of such a concert as this need no advocacy from 
coming, its passage, and its effects on the fears of the travellers, like the pass-|/any pen, the announcement should be sufficient ; we may however observe 
age with which the sublime Felicien David has described it, and the subdued! that there will be a great musical force to assist at the performance, consisting 
chorus-prayer for mercy must be felt by every hearer. A calm follows the) of Miss Northall, Miss Korzinsky, Mr. Timm, and Senhor Noronha, together 
storm, the caravan resumes its march, and so ends the first part. with an Orchestral strength of more than fifty persons, the whole under the di- 
Second Part.—lIt is evening, the caravan stops for the night, the beautiful Star! |rection of Mr. U.C. Hill. 
of Evening, ‘* Venus” is shining forth, and the sweet tranquillity of the scene is | Putinarmontc Society.—The fourth and last concert of the present sea- 
made impressive by an exquisite ** Hymnto Night’ sung in very chaste and |son, of this finest musical association in America, will take place on Saturday 
charming style by Mr. Paige ; we kuow not how to characterise this vocal com-'| next (25th inst) at the Apollo Saloon. 
position except by saying that it is soft, novel, smooth, simple, and conveying! Mr. Broveuam's “ Evenines.”"—Mr. Brougham, well-known not only as 
the idea that the singer is enjoying an elevated peace of soul. So gentle y er a fine dramatic artist, but also as a man of letters, and as an admirable racon- 
so sublime is this hymn, that it arrested all expression in the hearers, and i!'|/.., has commenced a short series of Evening Entertainments, consisting of 
was finished some seconds before the applause broke out, but which was subse descriptions of character and peculiarities, interspersed with songs &c. His first 
quently given with deserved enthusiasm. We are now to suppose the 0 80 entertainment took place at the New York Society Library on Monday evening 
amusements of the camp to be going on, and first is heard an “ Arabic Fantasia” ijand attracted a very full audience whom he delighted with his * Pat's Peculiari- 
wild, playful, and fantastic, first made up of single instruments, then gradually ties, or Ireland and Irishmen illustrated,” the recitations and stories being re- 
Seuere until at length the harmony becomes general ; after this succeeds : lieved by songs. He was assisted ably by Mrs. Timm, Mrs. Brougham, and 
* Dance of the Almees,” quite as characteristic and peculiar as the preceding: Mr. A. Phillips, the latter also presiding at the Pianoforte. The second took 
composition, but entirely distinct in its — Then comes a charming’ place on Thureday evening, and the last will be given this evening at Palmo's 
chorus called the “ Liberty of the Desert,” most playful and sprightly, wild. || Theatre. We strongly commend this entertainment to our readers, and we 
free and spirit-stirring, its very essence simplicity, yet fascinating to the ear and! ‘hope that Mr. Brougham will be induced either to repeat them, or if he have 
elegant i in its character. From evening the advance is gradual till it becomes material at hand, to go om with them. 


ht, the “E R os ,—another ch 
way. 


soothing composition, the poetry of which is three stanzas each to the same) 
melody, but the accompaniment to which is varied on each stanza, and the melo 
“T't. Tank on THEE Ever.”—A ballad, the music of which is by Jas. 
Harrison, the words by Joseph L. Chester ; it is a pretty simple air for the 


dy itself is finally arranged as a rich and smooth chorus ; the sounds gradually 
sr cedeegethcadinen ae soeepengateelteres fl middle of the tenor voice, it is in 3 8 on the key of F major. 

Third Part.—Day breaks, and is quickly followed by “ sun rise ;” at first,| +@Q Lapy Dear.”—-A Serenade sun by Mr. Walcot in “ Who’s the 
light and tinkling sounds are heard, then successively single instruments, as||Composer,” the music by T. G. Reed. This i is a charming subject but the 
the flute, the oboe, the horn, &c., from different positions in the orchestra, these |”“sical idea we suspect may be found in the * Fra Diavolo.” 
gradually combine, and presently the orchestra is full, the camp is all alive, and) Mr. S. Jollie of No. 413 Broadway has just published ‘The Grafenberger 
preparing for movement, but before the departure of the travellers the “* Chaunt) Polka,” composed by W. J. Krizen, and we venture to pronounce it one of the 


of the Muezzim” takes place, it is an exceedingly wild specimen of vocalism |™0st elegant of its class. The composer has carefully figured some of the pas- 
somewhat between Recitative and Sung—in fact a chaunt not unlike what is |**8°* ' order to msure correct fingering. 


sometimes heard in Cathedral churches. The “ Caravan resumes its march”) Narionat Acapemy or Desten.—The twenty-first annual exhibition of this 
again, to music like that in the first part ; itis supposed gradually to “ disap- academy opened on Thursday last. We had brief opportunity on the preced- 
pear in the distance,” and the composition is concluded with a magnificent ling day to glance at the collection, and are able to say that it is one of greater 
** Glorification of Allah.” general interest than any that has preceded it. Portraits must of course great- 
We have thus feebly endeavored to give some account of this transcendant- ly predominate in every exhibition of this kind, and of these, speaking of 
ly beautiful composition. We are aware that there are a thousand beautiful them as a mass they are this year worse than nanal, although there are a very 
points which we have not been able to retain, at one hearing, but which con-| (ew brilliant exceptions ; but in design, and in landscape there are many fine bi; 
spire to render the work one of consummate skill and beauty, and we feel con- pictures, upon which it is our purpose to enlarge in future numbers. There 
fident that many a successive attendance at its performance will but develope |are two kinds of excellence which ought never to be overlooked in commenting 
aew beauties as the plot, the scene, and the composition become better under-||¥pon such exhibitions as this, one is the positive, which is irrespective of all 
stood The work of itself is decidedly unique and we are by no means sur other considerations, and the other is the relative which takes regard to age, 
prised to learn that it has filled the musical world in Europe with astonishment |opportunities, experience, and other circumstances which come to be known by 
and delight. It must however be played with great precision and great com- ‘those who speak of the works. Works having either of these merits we shall 
mand of the several instruments, and the voices should be well exercised to||endeavourto notice, but such as are not beyond mediocrity, and have not re- 
smoothness and exactitude. On the occasion on which we speak the most un lative merit in their favour, we must be permitted to pass in silence, unless indeed 
qualified praise is due to every artist instrumental as well as vocal who has as- |there be any so positively bad, that their appearance shall be an affront to 
sisted thereat. Mr. Loder himself has not only achieved a remarkable triumph) |public taste, if there be any such, we shall handle without scruple or remorse. 
in making the performance what it is, but well deserves the warm thanks of 
the profession for exhibiting such a gem in such a setting. The “ Setting” Che Drama. 
would certainly be improved by the addition of a few stones in the form of in-|| pyee Taratre.—Mr. G. Vandenhoff has resumed his performances this 
creased chorus strength, and which we trust he will yet bestow upon it. The week, not very happily, we think, in his choice of a play ; we do not allude to 
recitative or rather the recitation of Mr. Paige was very impressive and grace-||,i, personal acting in the character of Alexander the Great, for in that as in 
ful; it is Speaking rather than Singing, only he takes up the key in which the!| most others undertaken by him he always achieves what he deserves—a large 
band are playing when he begins to speak, and thus prevents an entrée break i0|| neasure of applause. But the “ Alexander the Great” is a paltry play, it 
the music. was written by Nat. Lee, a mere writer of fustian, and should long ago have 
A remarkable circumstance took place during the performance on Wednes-'\peen pushed off the stage. Indeed we presume that, at present, it hus only 
day evening. ‘The only encore that took place (there ought not to be encores|)con revived in order to give opportunity to produce gorgeous processions, 
in such a composition) was the “Chant of the Muezzim,” in which the aad at dresses, and so forth—in short to please eyes rather than ears and intellect. We 


words are found, “ There is no god but God; and Mahomet is the Prophet o 


are truly glad that the “ Antony and Cleopatra ”’ is in rehearsal, for it is one of 


God,” and this was the only part encored in an edifice dedicated to Christian’ /Shakspeare’s best ; the Antony of this is so much more interesting than that of 


worship. 


the “Julius Cesar,” and has so many of those fine strokes of discrimination 


The performance of “ Le Desert ” was preceded by Mozart's overture t© /peculiar to the Bard. The Cleopatra too is a fine character of its kind, and 
“The Zauberflotte,” and the closing performance was Rossini’s overture to|we anticipate a fine representation of it from Mrs. Bland ; but it is one of great 


“ Semiramide,” both exceedingly well executed. 


versatility and requires great capabilities in the actress. The play hasnot been 


We rejoice to add that the beautiful “ Desert” wiil be again repeated on||much on the stage of late, even in England ; probably for the want of sufficient 


Tuesday evening next at the Tabernacle. 


talent for the principal two characters. To the best of our recollection it was 
last played in London—at least effectively—by Charies Young and Mrs. Fau- 


Mr. W. J. Davis’ Concert.—On Thursday evening this eminent flautist gave’ |cit. It is a great play and we look for much gratification in its appearance. 
a concert at the Apollo Saloon on which occasion he performed, for the first time|| Mr. Hackett is playing a short engagement, and has appeared as Sir Perti- 


in public, on the celebrated newly invented instrameat called the Boehm flute. 


nax in “ The Man of the World,”—a fine play but written in most splenetic 


As this portion of our sheet goes to press on Thursday evenings we are unable} feeling. Macklin in making his principal character speak broad Scotch has in- 


“to descant on the er of this — but we shall describe the matter 


fallin ournext. 


tenes his spleen and ill-nature by the personality, but has measurably shut 


t his play from the public, for how few are there who can speak the dialect 
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even tolerably, and how great a failure is bad delivery. {t would be a vast im- TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND THE PUBLIC. 

provement to the play, and a cleansing from a gross and inappropriate person- Being now nearly at the completion of the Sizth Volume of our Journal, 
ality, to turn the Scottish text into the vernacular, and let the ** Man of the!|The Anglo American,” we would ask your indulgence whilst we cast a look 
World ”’ belong to the world and human nature in general, instead of fixing of retrospection upon our past labours, upon the manner in which they have 
him to one section of it only. In the charge of Harry Johnston, Maywood, or been received, and upon the manifestation of public opinion with regard to 


Chippendale it would be safe, but even the other characters would be spoiled 


by the same bad utterance of dialect, but throw it into English and it would be 
| which was quickly followed by the appearance of the Work itself. This was 


of general interest. Hackett, however, is at “all in the ring.” he speaks 
Dutch in his Rip Van Winkle, Irish in his O’ Hara, french in his Mons. Mallett, 
Yankee in his Job Fox, and English—no American—in his Falstatf. With al] 
this, however, there is a charm in Hackett's acting, a truth in the spirit of his 
representations which will always make him a favorite in any character—ex- 
cept a tragic one. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The pieces now in vogue here are of the melodramatic 
order, such as ‘ Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf,” andthe * Surgeon of Paris,” 
on both of which we have commented before. They are drawing well. 

O.yuric Tutatrre —A very clever little piece, in two acts, called ** The 
Lioness of the North,” is in representation here, the part of * the Lioness,” or 
in other words the Empress Elizabeth of Russia is very well sustained by Miss 
Mary Taylor; the piece is extravagant, and has not much of nationality in it, 
but it contains much food for laughter, in the positions into which Walcot, 
Nickinson, and Clarke are thrown, all of whom sustain their several characters 
in excellent style. We should have included in the category Holland also, for 


he is always an impersonation of Momus in some one of that god’s phases, but || 


upon this occasion the character which Holland has to sustain is in itself too 
extravagant to be tolerated, and the actor himself so ‘‘ out-herods Herod,” that 
we are bound to protest against it; the style which he adopts therein is hardly 
lofty enough for the Clown in an equestrian ring, and we trust that his good 
sense will induce him to mellow it a little. 

Greenwicu Tueatre.—This is decidedly the best and the most jodiciously 
constructed theatre, that we ever looked into. There is not a corner which 


them. 
It is about three years since we put forth the Prospectus of our undertaking, 


‘at a juncture cofsidered unfavourable both by our private friends and by the 
Public generally. Nevertheless, having formed our determination, we carried 
jit into execution and resolutely persevered in it; not from any arrogant as- 
‘sumptions of our own superiority in talent or intelligence, but in the hope that 
diligence, industry, economy, and perseverance, would in the end be acknow- 
|ledged and in fair degree rewarded. 

| Without dwelling longer, at present, upon this topic, we proceed to say that 
|we have steadily proceeded, up to the present time, carefully and anxiously 
‘endeavouring to make our Journal worthy of public support, a succession of 
/hebdomadal publication fit for domestic reading, and, leaving the idea of pre- 
‘sent profit quite out of question, have sought to prove that The Anglo American 
‘is stable in its foundation, and faithfal in its principles. We have an honest 
pride in asserting that, almost from the very moment of commencement, we 
have been in receipt of the warmest encomiums upon both the contents and 
\the general appearance of the Journal. 

| There were other popular journals in existence, with large subscription lists, 
when we commenced our undertaking ; these were upon the same terms as 
‘those which have thus far been ours; yet these, with all their popularity and 
‘extensive circulation could not yield a sustaining profit to their proprietors, and 
‘they have successively come to an end. But our great end hitherto has been 
A Probation, we have not looked, thus far, to pecuniary advantage ; we have 
been desirous of shewing what we could do, and our ability to persevere. The 
dread of the ephemeral existence of a new Periodical,—a matter so notoriously 


does not afford good sight and hearing to the visitor, and every part offers an and so lamentably frequent—is a great hindrance in the outset, and not unfre- 
agreeable coup d'@il, so that the stage may make the best possible picture to) (vemtly smothers a design which has beeu utherwise well concocted ; hence, 


all. 
of the establishment were all new and not fitting and working easily. We 
mean that the actors and actresses seem as if they were strange to each other, 
the parts of the representation do not “ dove-tail ” but seem somewhat out of 
joint. 
performances come off but coldly at present. We shall wait, however, and 
observe farther. The orchestra is a fine one, indeed a huge one, but it is not 
more than a quarter filled, and that not with talent of much calibre. 


Literary Notices. 


An Earnest Appress To THE CLERGY AND Laity oF THE 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States on the tolerating among our| 


ministry the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 4¢.— Bishop Hopkins. —Herper 
& Brothers.—The subject of this appeal of the learned and esteemed Bishop 


There is, however, an effect produced in the acting, as if the machinery! 


We suspect there is some better stage-management wanting, for the. 
| ¢uing ; it will be printed with a new and elegant type cast expressly for the 


‘we venture to flatter ourselves that, ut the end of our Sixth Volume, we have 
many a kind friend and well-wisher who, at the beginning, would have felt un- 
‘willing to contribute in support of a design, which like so very many others 
|might be destined to an early frustration. 

Our Seventh Volume will be commenced on Saturday the 25th of April en- 


Journal; with our enlarged connexion and field of action we have called to our 
aid additional literary, political, and scientific talent, to furnish forth approved 
‘matter for perusal ; and we shall, from time to time, as fit occasion shall re- 
‘quire, give approved illustrations, of wood or other engravings, to accompany 
‘the articles to which they shall be deemed necessary or appropriate. 

| Up to this time we have presented to our annual Subscribers, gratuitously, 
‘and without any obligation to do so, engravings of value, well worthy of being 


‘applied to ornament the saloons of those who received them; the subjects of 


of Vermont, will be read with much interest from the new and striking mode!|these engravings were—lIst. A Portrait of His Majesty Louis Philippe, King 


in which he has presented the question of the Tractarian doctrines of Oxford ; 
we need scarcely commend its perusal to our friends as well! worthy their no- 
tice and consideration. 


Ecizapetu Benton, or IN CONNEXION WITH FasHIONABLE Lire. 
—Harper & Brothers have also just sent us a neat little volume, bearing the 
above title, whose aim appears to be to inculeate good hints for educating the 


passions and rendering them subservient tothe purposes of mora! improvement. |, 


The work is adapted for the family circle. 

Tue Commanver or Matta.—By Eugene Sue.—This popular writer com- 
mands a larger extent of readers of tne present day, perhaps, than any author 
of modern times; and every production that he puts forth seems to add to the 
number of his admirers. Of the character of the present work, we can form 
no opinion now, not having been yet able to read it: but we observe from our 
contemporaries that it is a story of strong interest and power, and one likely 
to diminish nothing of the celebrity of its author. It forms part of Harper's 
Library of Select Novels.—Price 25 cents. 


Tue Frencu Coox.—New York: W. H Graham, Tribune Buildiugs 


Good works on Cookery, with good and clear recipes for practice, are amongst 
the most useful! matters of domestic life, and we venture tu assure our readers 
that the little compendium of which we here speak is one of the best of the 
kind that we have met with. It has, besides, this advantage for the genera! 
reader, that the terms so commonly used in the carte of a great hotel, are 
— into plain English, so that the diner may be aware what he is about to 
ask for. 

Wiecann, or THE T'ransrormation.—By Charles Brockden Brown.— 
New York: Wm. Taylor & Co—The author of this work has an important 
object in view, and is evidently desirous to be considered as one above writing 
for frivolous amusement, “ His purpose,”’ he tells us, “ is neither selfish nor 
temporary, but aims at the illustration of some important branches in the moral 
constitution of man ;” and he also intends to follow this out with a series hav- 
“> like objects. Mr. Brown is already most favorably known in the Re- 
public of Letters, and this, we can assure our readers, will not be found to de- 
Togate from his former teputation. 

Scengs anv THovents 1x Evrore.—By an American —New York: Wi- 
ley & Putnam.—This is a clever account of a hasty scamper through Great 
Britain, France, and Southern Europe as far as Italy ; it written by one who 
can “shoot flying,” inasmuch as he seizes happily on interesting incidents and 
subjects as he hastens along, and tells them very graphically. His account of 
the Pressneitz system of Water-cure is excellent. We regret that the author 
does not give his name, but we find that some of the Press have ascribed it to 
——but we have not a right to assume what the author does not choose to give. 


lof the French; 2d. A Portrait of George Washington, the first President of 
‘the United States; and, 3d. A Portrait cf Sir Walter Scott, as in his Study 
at Abbotsford. We now propose to make such presentation plates an integral 
‘part of our plan, imperative on our part, and we pledge ourselves that every 
|plate shall be executed in the highest style of art that we can procure. 

| Our next plate will be one of more than usual merit and magnitude, and, we 
believe, of high interest in general estimation. Jt is called “ The Army and 
the Navy ;” it represents the Duke of Wellington, then in the very prime of 
‘his manhood, and Lord Nelson as he was a short time before his untimely but 

glorious death ; and it purports to be the only interview that ever took place 
‘between those distinguished men. It is in the course of execution in mezzo- 

itint by the ‘hand of an artist who is unsurpassed in that department of en- 

graving, and we have the most unqualified confidence that it will be esteemed 

|by all who shall possess a copy of it. 

With these explanations and arrangements we have now to intimate to our 
Subscribers and the Public, that it will be altogether necessary to alter our 
terms of Subscription to FOUR DOLLARS per annum, and we rely upon 
their sense of justice to sustain us in a course which, even under flattering cir- 
cumstances, can yield us no more than a decent living profit. Our Journal will 
still be the cheapest, and, we hope we may say, one of the best that is pub- 
lished upon this continent, and it will be our most anxious care to improve it 
‘in every way that our own experience or the approved suggestions of friends 
can desire, 

Our Colonial friends have hitherto been at some disadvantage with respect 

to postage, as compared with those in the United States, but we have taken 
“measures to put both upon an equal footing ; and, from the commencement of 
‘the forth-coming volume their copies of the Anglo American will be delivered 
vat the lines, free of American postage. 
_ It is ovr determination, as in duty bound, to keep perfect faith with our pre- 
sent Subscribers ; they shall receive the paper up to the termination of their 
‘present subscription, after which, should they favour us with the continuance of 
their patronage, the terms will be Four Dollars per annum. But all mew sub- 
scriptions after the date of the present address will be upon the terms here de- 
scribed, 

We beg to return our sincere and grateful thanks to the friends who have so 
liberally promoted our enterprise to the present juncture; and,in the confidence 
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t hat they will still continue their countenance and support, we respectfully con- 
clude. 


“GLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 
THE GREAT CURE. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's Pills. 
NEW LABELS. 
D> The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pilis, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 


DYSPEPSIA CURED. . 
BENNINGTON, Vt., Dec. 5, 1843. 


| 

iIN° pain is comparable to thatof the Tooth-ache All the body may be in health ; 
| but this trivial tuing, comparatively speaki: zg, excites in a little while the whole 
iframe to anguish. The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy 
ja manner as possible. Tue comfort toat sould be sought fer is the CLOVE ANO- 
\DYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS, a remedy that, while it removes the pain, preserves 
‘the teeth, and thns blesses as weil as oenefits. These drops have been extensively 
jused, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to their value as a speedy and per- 
!manent cure for tne tooth-ache. Tuvse subject to this horrible pain, should remember 
that the CLOVE ANODYNE will certainly cure itin one minute, when applied to the 
| affected nerve. 

Prepared :nd Sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers 


'Strect, and sold also at 100 Fulion, cor. William Street. and 77 East Broadway, and 


Dear Sir,—I wish you to add my testimony to the host of others that you have,i" also by ail ,espect :ble Druggisis in the United States. Price 25 cents. :{b28. 


favour of your valuable Pills. In the year 1828, 1 was attacked with that disagreeable 


complaint, the DYSPEPSIA, which so affected me that I could not take the least parti} 


cle of food, without the most unpleasant and uncomfortable sensations in my chest, 
head, and bowels. My chest was so sore that I could not bear the slightest pressure, 
without giving me pain. My heaith was most miserable; many physicians told me| 
they thought } was in the Consumption, and tha’ if I did not give up my business, and, 
change climate, | could live but a short time. | 

ltried every thing in the shape of medicine, and consulted the most skilful physi-| 
cians, but found no permanent relief. | became discouraged, gloomy, sad, and sick of 
life ; and, probably, ere this, should have been in my grave, had I not fell in with your) 
precious medicine. A friend of mine, who had been sick of the same complaint, ad: 
vised me to try your Pills; but, having tried most other medicines without obtaining, 
any relief, had but little faith that your Pills would be of benefit to me ; but, at his 
earnest solicitation, | procured a box and commenced taking them. 

The first box produced little or no effect, and I began te cespond, for fear that your 


medicine would prove like otkers I have taken; but my friends argued that one was) | 


not a fair trial, and | purchased a second, and before I had taken the whole box | began 
to experiences a change ; the pain in my chest began to be less painful, and my food did 
not distress me as much as formerly. I went on taking them until! had taken six 


boxes, and my Dyspepsia was gone,and my expectation of an early death vanished,| | 


and J felt likea “‘ new creature.” I was then, and am now,ahealthy man. I have 
never since been troubled with the Dyspepsia. I have administered your Pilis to the 
members of my famiiy, and to my friends, and in all cases with good success. Youcan 
publish this if it willbe of any use to you.—I am, dear s'r, truly yours, 

J. I. COOK, Publisher of the State Banner. 


CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature 
of the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted 
to the seed, or there will be noincrease. The climate must have those matters in it 
which will unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, or they will become 
extinguished, as a lamp that is unsupplied with oil. So it is likewise with the human 
frame , it cannot be materially affected by epidemical or contagious maladies, unless 
there be tnose matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By 


purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have affinity with those impurities} | 


upon which contagion feeds, we may a!ways feel secure, whatever disease may rage 
around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our sickness will be the 
affair of aday or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple and ex- 
cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness. 


0G- HOW TO GET HEALTH.—Thousands of persons continue to cure them-| 


seives of Colds, Coughs, Headaches, Rheumatic Affections, Small Pox, Measles, Cos 
tiveness, Influenza, and the host of those Indications of the body of the blood being 
out of order, simply by perseveringly using BRANDRETH’S VEGETABLE UNIVER. 
SAL PILLS, so long as any symptoms of derangement in any organ remain. Often, 
by adopting this course, which experience has proved according to Nature, it being 
merely assisting her, have many in a few days been restored to health, who, but fo: 
Brandreth’s Pilis had been sick for months. The value of this medicine Is beyona 


€. 

3 THE BRANDRETH PILLS are entirely Vegetab!e and made on those prin- 
ciples which long experience has proved correct. It is now no speculation, when they 
are resorted to in sickness, for they are known to be the best cleansers of the sto- 
«ach and bowels, and in all dyspeptic and bilious cases they are a great blessing. Let 
every family keep these PILLS in the house. If faithfully used when there is occa- 
sior. for medicize, it will be very seldom that a Doctor will be required. Inal! cases 
of cold, cough, or rheumatism, the afflicted owe it to their bodies to use these Pills. 


0G HEALTH! O BLESSED HEALTH! Thou art above all gold and treasures; 
‘tis thou who enlargest the soul—and openeth all its powers to receive instruction, and 
to relish virtue. He that has thee, has little more to wish for; and he that is so 
wretched as to have thee not, wants every thing beside. Let us be thankful Brand- 
reth’s Pills will give us health—get then these blessed Pills, which a century’s use 
has fully established to be the best medicine ever bestowed on man. For the prevail- 
ing colds and coughs, they wil] be found everything that medicine is capable of im- 


parting. 
Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil!s—if you purchase ci 
them you wil) obtain a counterfeit. 8. BRANDRETH, MD. 


Dr. Brandreth’s cg me Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; also, 
+ 274 Zeer’, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 
rooklyn. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD.—A couple of Gen- 

tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife,can be accommodated with Apartments and 
Board to any specified extent,by applying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John's Park) 
where every attention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a 
home. The most satisfactoryfreferences will be given and expected. 


PIANO FORTES. 
URCHASERS are invited to cal] at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROAD- 
WAY. fora superior and warranted article. April 18-tf. 


ME: AUSTIN PHILLIPS respectfully announces that his ANNUAL BENEFIT 


CONCERT will take place on MONDAY EVENING, the 20tn of April instant,|' 


at the APOLLO. SALONN, Broadway. when he will be assisted by the following emi- 
nent talent, who have all kindly tendered their valuable services:—Madame OTTO, 
Miss MARY TAYLOR, (with the kind permission of W. Mitchell, Exq.), Mrs. A. 
PHILLIPS, Mr CLIREHUGH, Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. G. LODER, Mr. TIMM, (Piano 
Forte), Mr. MARKS, (Violin), (by the kindness of W. Mitchell, Esq.), Mr. DAVIS, 
(Plote}, and the CELEBRATED DODWORTH BAND. Conductor, Mr. GEORGE 


R. 

Particu!+rs wi'l be given in future bills. 

TICKETS 50 cents each, may be had at Mr. A P.’s residence, 340 Bleccker-street, 
between Amos and Charles; at the Music Stores; and atthe door of the Concert- 
room on the evening of performance. 

QG- To commence at 8 o’clock. No Postponement. 


THE DESERT. 
e consequence of the MARKED SUCCESS attending the first, second, and thire 
r 
TH 


epresentations of FELICIEN DAVID’S Grand Choral and Instrumental Symphony 
E DESERT, it will be performed for the FOURTH TIME on TUESDAY EVEN- 
ING. April 21, atthe TABERNACLE. commencing at 8 o’clock precisely. under the 
soniee of Mr GEO. LODER. The Solo parts and Recitations by Mr. ROBT. GEO. 


AIGE. 
TICKETS FIFTY CEN'tS EACH—may be obtained at the principal Music Stores; 
f G. F. Nesbitt, cor. Wall and Water; of Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway; at the door 
the evening of performance, and of Il. MEIGGS, 446 Broadway, 


| 
WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO, 

CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 

| H& Subscribers beg to aunounce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 

| siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has vbeen newly 

furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 

isiness wilt be conducted by Mr. [NGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the 

|North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

| The Table will be olentifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 

\Season,a id the Vellaris stocked with a selection of the choicest WiNEs and Liquors. 
From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort andconvenience of their 
Guests.they respectfully solicit a shareot public patronage. 

| {Ge Cxcellentand Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 


| My3I-tf. BELL & INGLIS 


|| ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 


| 
| FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES. 
| THIS Balsam is a prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists 
| —has beena long time in use, and is confidently recommended to the 
| public as the best and most successful Salve ever used for inflammatory 
o diseases of the Eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the 
ball of the Eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all 
|appearance of disease after two or three applications 

in dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure 
to a strong Jight, and in the weakness or partial! loss of sight from sickness or old age, 
ltt is a sure restorer, and should ve used by all who find their eye-sight failing without 
any apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where a!- 
‘most total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. 
Inflammation, and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the Eye, or by 
|extraneous bodies of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon 
| emoved by the application of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredu- 
lous of its astonishing efficacy. Put upin jars with fuli directions for use. Price 25 
cents. 
Prepared and Sold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Wholesale and Retai! Chemists and 
|Druggists, 273 Broadway, comer Chambers Street, (Granite Building), and 100 Fulton, 
cor William Street. and77 East Broadway. And soldaisoby all respectable Druggists 
in the United States. fo26-1f. 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 
HE SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ST.GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK wil! be held at the CITY HOTEL, o: Thursday, the 23d 
|April. Members and their friends wishing Tickets for the dirner will please make 
leariy application to either of the Stewards, viz. :— H. Bring, 172 Peal §t., Geo.Loder, 
97 Crosby St., Chas. Lowther, 402 Washington St., M. Motbram, Pear] St. f2itf. 


PURE BEAR’S OIL, 
j THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE HAIR. 

THE oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all 
.. alluded to the properties contained in genuine Bear's Grease,as a 
preservative and beautifier of ** Nature’s covering for the head "— 
~ Hippocrates.the most ancient medica! writer upon this subject, 
: says in his * Treatise ou the Parts of the Human Body,” “ that the 
. =~ fat of the Ursus (Bear) is very nutritive in starting and preserving 
the roots of the hair of adults, when premature baidness occurs. The inner mem- 
branes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are covered with a shining fat which 
iferma the source from whence spring and originate the roots of the hair that covers 
se rofuseiy ie « jew of nature, and it follows tha’ the oil produced from 
|the fat of this animal, is very useful to the ttuman race, in leading to the recovery of 
the hair when prematurely jost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to tne valve of genuine Bear’s Oil for the 
nair. For yeats, the pure articie has been considered by the most eminent physicians 
the best remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints 
jconnected therewith. Greatcare should be taken in ail cases as to the genuineness 
land purity of the oil. The real article carefully purified ard highly perfumed, for sale 
lov A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway. cor. Chambers Street, 100 Fulton 
‘Street, corner William, and 77 East Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the 
United States. Price 50 cents for large, and 25 cents for smal! bottles. fb2s-tf 


STATE CONVENTION. 
Strate or New York, ss. 

W:: the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, 
having formed a Board of State Canvassers, and having in conformity to the pro- 
jvisions of the act entitled ‘An act recommending a Convention of the People of 
ithe State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 
jvotes or ballots given for and against the said pogpeced ‘** Convention” at a Central 
Election held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord 
‘ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 
{State, in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, declare and certify, 
\that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 
itwo hundred and forty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen; that of the said 
lnumber, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or bal 
\lots were given for the said Convention :—That of the said first mentioned number, 
thirty-three thousand, eight hundred and siaty votes or ballots were given against the 
lsaid Convention :—And it appearing by the said canvass that a majority of the votes or 
\ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 
jand Declare that a Convention of the people of the said State will be called accordingly 
land that an election for Delegates to the said Convention will be held on the last Tues 
{day of April, in the year 1846, to meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of Al 
bany, oa the first Monday in June, 1846, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 
of the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of States’ Office, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day ef November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State, 
A.C FLAGG, Comptroller, 
BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 

Siate or New York, Secretary’s Orrice. 
I certify the preceding to be a true copy of an original certificate of the Board of State 
Canvassers, on file in this office. e 3 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at the City of Albavy, the twenty-sixth 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousan eight hundred and 
forty-five. N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 

State or New York, Secretary’s Orrice, Albeay, January 28th, 1846. 
To the Sheriff of the County of New York—Sir: Notice is nereby given, that pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘‘An act recommending a Convention of the 
\People of this State, passed May 13, 1845,” an election will be held on the last Tuesday 
lof April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 
Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act and certificate 
above recited. 
The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same 
as the number of Members of Assembly from the said county. Respectfully yours, 
N.S BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Suenirr’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1846, 
The above is published poms to the et of = are of State, and the re) 
uirements of statute in such Case made and provided lor. 
wees P WM. JONES, Sheriff af the City and County of New York. 
oe All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in e 
week until election, and then in their for same, so that they 
may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, title 3d, artucle 3d, part Ast, page 140, | f.21) 
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LATER FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


The news from Mexico and Texas is of considerable importance. 
in that quarter appear to be coming to acrisis. |tis however by nomeans cer- 
tain, perhaps not probable, that a conflict willtake place, as both the com- 
manders in chief have orders not to commence the attack. We have reason 
to think such are Gen. Taylor's orders, and the N. O. Bee says it ‘has been 
assured that Gen. Ampudia had positive orders not to begin hostiluies.”” The 
Galveston News learns that, “ in case Gen. Taylor is fired upon from Mata- 
moros, he has orders to cross the Rio Grande and attack that town.” From 
another source we learn that Mr. Slidell, on reaching Vera Cruz from Jalapa. 
was received with the usual honors of a salute, and accompanied by the highest 
authorit ies of the city to the point of embercation, another salute being fired 
im mediately on his departure. 


{From the New Orleans Picayune of April 8. 

Return of the Hon. John Slideiland W. S. Parrott, Esg.—His Final Rejec- 
tion 
Gen "raylor's Army—Engagement witha party of Mexicans and their re- 
treat— Burning of the Custom House at Point Isabel, &c. &c. 

By the arrival of the steamship Alabama, Windle, from Galveston, from 
whence she sailed on the Sth inst., we are placed in possession of Galveston 
dates to the 4th inst., containing important intelligence from Gen. Taylor's 
army. 


Affairs 


‘him if he attempted to cross that stream, stating that such were his positive or- 
ders, and that Mexicans knew no fear. 

The artillery was immediately ordered up, and the troops formed and com- 
menced fording in perfect order, the water being nearly t o their arm-pits, where- 
upon the gallant Mexican prudently retreated, without executing his positive 
orders. 

He was previously met on the prairie by a party of 50 or 60 Mexicans, who 
informed Gen Taylor that he must proceed no further in that direction. B 
order of Gea. T. the army opened, and this party was permitted to pass throug 
to the rear, aud then depart. When near Point Isabel, a deputation of about 
forty men waited upon him bearing a proclamation and message from Gen. Me- 
jia, filled with threats, in the usual style of gasconade, to which the Mexicans 
are so partial. At this moment the flames caused by the burning of the custom 
house were discovered, and Gen. T. immediately dismissed the deputation, di- 
recting them to inform Gen Mejia that he would reply to his message opposite 
Matamoras on Saturday, the 28th ult. 


the Mexican Government—The War fecling in Mexico—March of | Extraordinary success attended getting the vessels over a difficult bar with- 


‘out pilots. 
The U. S. brig Lawrence, Com’t. Mercer, remained at anchor off the Bar. 
The brig Porpoise, Com’t. Hunt, sailed fer Pensacola on the 26th ult. 
We understand that Gen. Taylor's orders are to cross the Rio Grande and 
attack Matamoras, should he be fired on from the town. 
The Galveston Civilian says:—*‘t We have received a letter from our Sena- 


The Alabama, at 8 o’clock yesterday morving, fel! in with the U. S. steam | tor at Austin, which states that ‘as to refunding money collected at the Cus- 


ship Mississippi off the Balize, having on board our Minister, the Hon. J. Sli-| 


dell; Wm. 3. Parrott, Esq., Secretary of Legation , and Robert Stuart, Mid- 
shipman U. S. Navy. The Mississippi left Vera Cruz on the morning oi the 
30th ult., and arrived off the Balize on Saturday morning, but owing to the se. 
verity of the gale, was unable to communicate until she feil in with the Alabama 
Messrs. Slideil, Parrott and Stuart were transferred to the latter vessel, and 
the Mississippi immediately departed for Pensacola. We have received full 
files of ** Ei Locomotor’’ to the 29th. 


tom house in Galveston, as suggested by some of our citizens, the opinion is 
that the Government of the United States is the proper party to whom to apply 
for relief, and that there is no prospect that the Legislature will grant it.’ ’’ 
Buutietin Orrice, Vew Orleans, April 8, P.M. 
3y the arrival of the New York from Galveston, we have the following 
slip from the Galveston News : ~ 
Two Days Larter FRoM THE ARMY oF OCCUPATION. 
By the Pilot Boat L. M. Hitchcock, from Brazos St. Iago, the 1st instant, 


We have the proclamation of Paredes. It is a document in the usual vein we learn that on the arriva: uf the Army of Occupation, in front of Mata- 
of Mezican official publications, spread all over witn denunciations of the Uni-| moras, the Mexican forces were drawn out on the opposite side of the river, 
ted States, and seasoned with abundant condiments for the taste and palates) making a great display of martial music, bugles, etc., which mode of salu- 
of the people of that country. | tation was duly reciprocated in kind by asimilar sounding of trumpets and 

Witn regard to the internal affairs of Mexico, they are represented to be in| drums inthe American lines. Thus ended the first day’s encounter be- 
as unsettled a state as ever. The Government of Paredes was considered tween the two armies on the opposite banks of the Rio Grande, and within 
very insecure. Some of the papers, advocating Republican views in opposi- | two or three hundred yards of each other. On the next morning (29th) the 
tion to the monarchical doctrines of E! Trempo, openly advocate the recall of American troops discovered the Mexican artillery of eighteen pounders, 
Santa Anna, and the Government is powerless to enfoice its decree prohibiting| lining the opposite bank and pointing directly into their camp, whereupon 
discussions of that nature. Gen. Almonte, from his talents, position and am-| the American army moved theirencampment four miles below. This step 


bition, it 1s believed, had been one of the most troublesome persons among! 
those who assisted the new Government to power, and as a means of getting 
him out of the way he had been appointed ona mission to Great Britain. Some 
difficulty had at first occurred in procuring means for an outfit sufficient to in- 
duce him to accept the place This, however, had been arranged, and previ- 
ous to the sailing of the Mississippi, he had arrived as far as Jaiapa on his 
way to the sea-coast. Doubts were expressed at Vera Cruz, however, whether 
Almonte would actually ewbark on this mission. 


templated a new revulution of the Government, and not improbable that he}! 


would seek to commence the movement in Vera Cruz. 

The discussion of the monarchical projects so much talked of, and for the 
advocacy of which the journal called El Tiempo (or ** The ‘Times’’) was estab- 
lished, continued to be carried on in the press. It is clear, however, that there 
is no considerable party of Royalists inthe country, and that the subject has 
been broached at this time solely through instignation from abroad, and for the 
purpose of testing and influencing the public sentiment. Public opinion, how. 
ever, is so strong that Paredes, after frequent demands, has found it necessary 
to issue a proclamation exonerating himself from the imputativn of having in-| 
cited the revolution which raised him to power, for the purpose of aiding the| 
designs of foreign States in subverting the polity of the country. Paredes de- 
clares himseif a Repubiican, and that he permitted the repeated articles of E/) 


It was thought that he con-!| 


| morbid change. The more 


|was doubtless taken by Gen. Taylor in order to avoid every apenas of 
jany disposition to commit aggressions upon the west bank of the river, and 
‘to maintain strictly the defensive character of his operations. The most 
reliable statements represent the regular army in Matamoras to consist of 
2000 soldiers and 500 rancheros. The Mexican citizens of the Rio Grande 
are said to be quite disaflected towards their own government, and secretly 
| friendly to the American cause. 

(From the N. O. Tropic.) 

| We learn that in reply to Mr. Slidell’s last application, the Mexican go- 
‘vernment returned for answer that the subject was exhausted and that noth- 
‘ing more remained to be said. Mr. S. then demanded and received his pass- 
‘ports. Gen. Ampudia was two days march from St. Luis de Potosi to the 
| Rio Grande at the latest dates. The account of the revolt of his army at 
‘St. Luis de Potosi, is confirmed. Paredes’s government seems weakand not 
likely to be of long cuntinuance. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 

Oculist and ative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 

Y RN ers to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
] to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
laffection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
rominent symptoms are gradual! obscurity aud impairment 


Tiempo ouly out of regard for free discussion. | of vision, objects at first looking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
The American vessels left at Vera Cruz, were the Cumberland, St Mary’s | timetly defined, tut run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 


John Adams and Falmouth. The Mississippi, after transferring her passengers! 


sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pan, giddiness, and asense 


to the Alabama, sailed immediately for Pensacola. of heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
Mr _| minating in total loss of vision. 


We understand that Mr. Slidell will remain in this city some days, 
Parrott, Secretary of Legation, wil proceed immediately to Washingron. 204 OFACITIES Specks on the Bye are efectuaily removed. The 
We learn from Mr. Parrott that Mr. Slidell remained at Jalapa till the 28h. ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
ult., at which time he had signified to the Wexican authorities, in his last com. natural. 
munication to them, his iatention of leaving, whether he received his passports | to 
ornot. On the 27th the necessary documents, couched in the most forma! lan- — . . 7 . 
guage, dated at the city of Mexico, 2ist ult, were directed to Mr. S. at Jala-- CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
pa. Through some mistake they went to Vera Cruz, and from thence were CANADA, &c.,, FOR 1845, 
transmitted by our Consul to Mr. Shdeil. A separate and distinct passport PROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
was sent to Mr. Parrott. South Street, corner Maiden Lane. 


The treatment received by Mr. Slidell at Mexico and Jalapa was extremely TRO! in 4 

cold, but upon his arrival at Vera Craz he was received with a salute, waited MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

upon by the bighest official dignitaries of the place, and again saluted when). TORONTO, HAMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2 to 3 days. 

the Mississippi left Mr. Slidell will remain in this cy several weeks, unless 1M bets yy — made arrangements with various first clase lines of boats on 

hi ie tequited in Washington. Mr. Parrott will d Wash j e Erie, Pennsylvania, hio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 

is presence q gton. : u' proceed to Washing-||&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 

ton in the course of a few days. Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philade)phia, and Baltimore, 
The Galveston News Extra of the 4th inst. contains the following intelli-||\&¢-» are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
mee |  - ro b b U Ss | Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Y rom the Army © Semen, rought by the U S. revenue cutter!| Personsgoiag West are invited to call at the office and examine the “* Emigrant’s 
oodbury, Captain Foster, ‘rom the Brazos St. Jago, which place she left on| Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 


the 30th uk. S ‘ : | to al t rtofthe Union. Parties in th t ishi he abo 
ult, She was to sail for this port as soon as the weather would per (Guides, will have forwas information willbe cheery 
Occupation, in all 3,500 men, arrived and encamp- M 

on the 28th uit. opposite Matamoros. Gen. Taylor, with a company of, 
dragoons, under ihe command of Col. Twiggs, having left the main Min gt THOMAS S. CUMMINGS, 
rived at Point Isabel simultareously with the fleet of transports from Aransas, MINIATURE PAINTER. 
=> ok ult., there not being half an hour's difference in the arrivals by THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 

and water. 

On the appearance of the fleet, the Captain of the port—Rodriguez—set 

fire to the custom-house and several other buildings at Point Isabel, and made 


his retreat good to the river, although pursued some distance by order of Gen. FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

Taylor. ‘Ine buildings destroyed were of little value, being constructed of) ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.¥., has al- 

with straw ane prices, Greenhouse plants of all the mest 
enemy, who have been re dispute the h of esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 

mare Ord dO tal Trees, . Bouquet 
Gen. Taylor's army, seem tu have entirely disappeared on his approach. The dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. pple apse 2 oo 
only opposition of any consequence he ex N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gecdene, prune fetes, &c, 
haracter with 


ienced wae at the Little Colorado, 
a Mexican officer, with about 150 counted men, threatened to fire upon 
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OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity anddeli-|) 


_SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 


— of strength than other fine pointed pen,thus making of amore durable charac- 
er. 
Thestylein which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
4 Harlem River. 
View of the Jet at “s 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


This medicine has in many thousand instances brought health and returning vigor 


‘to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the :emotesttiaus- 


actions of the general system, and consists inremoving diseased action in the absorb- 
ng and secreting vessels. 
The blood contains the elements of the whole animal structure—fiesh and fibe, 


The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the q@ality and style) lands, muscles, tendons, the nails, the hair, and even the bones themselves, are all 


must render them the most populer of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new articie of Barrel Pen, com- 


bining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. or HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
menell trom NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL onthe [Ith of each 
month:— 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SUIERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. 
GARRICK, Capt. B. H. Trask, 26th Oct. | GARRICK, Capt, B. 1. H. Trask, 11th Dec. 
ROSCAUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldridge, Jan. 
S{DDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 26th Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, 11th Feb. 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 


sengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Te price 


sustained by the blood. Well, then, mayit be called the stream of life. In proportion 


to the purity of fluid wil) be that ot the substance into which it is continually changing. 
vorrupt blood instead of producing healthy flesh, is likely enough to develope sores 
and ulcers. When these appear, whether in the specific form of Scrofula, in all its 
muitiform and disgusting shapes, or eruptions in ail their disfiguring vanelty, rheuma 
tism, billous disorders, general relaxation and debility, and a host of complaints aris 
ing from disordered secretions, there Is no detergent, it is believed, that will so ra 
pidly neutralize the virus in the bloodfrom which they spring and effect a radical cure 
aS Lhis preparation. 

Furraer Testimony.—The following is an extract froma letter received from Rev. 


William Galusha :— 
BERKSHIRE, Vt.,Oct 22, 1845. 
Messrs. Sands:—1I have been afflicted with a severe pain in,my side, occasioned by 
a diseased liver, for the last twenty years; auffering at times what language cannot 
convey, but since taking your Sarsaparilia | have been greatly relieved. so much so 
that Lhave been able to attend to my busimess, and preach occasionally fo: the jast 


ef passage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are|/ffteen months. I wholly discarded ali other medicine, and thorougnly tried the Sar- 
commanded by experienced masters, who wil. make every exertion to give general sa-| |Saparilla, which |can recommend in truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 


tisfaction. 


way afflicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. There have been some re- 


Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible forany letters, parcels||markable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mus. 1. Shaw, by the use of six 
or packages sent by them,unless regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight||bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and 


or passage, apply to &. K. COLLLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce. 
and newspapers | ceat each. 


by the use of a few bottles.—Yours, truly, 


Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipeias, was entirely cured 
REV. WM. GALUSHA. 


New-York, Apri! 22, 1845. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands:— Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and tothe 


Messrs. EB. K. Coilias & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers b 
to discontinue Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool! Packets, viz:— of pene 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is use your medicine without delay. 


My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Iith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month: — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. | 
WatTERLOO, W.H. Allen, | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, Ap 26, aug 26.| | 
Joun R. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sept 26, 


Srerxen Wuitney,| Thompson, | Jau. 11, May 11, Sept Il | Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26, 
VIRGINIAN, Cc. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of then 


commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion willbe made to promote the comfort of 


} 


| was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way upto the 


knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
my rest at night, and very paintui to bear. 


Il was recommenced to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James McConnell, who had 


been cured by it, and after using five boities 1 was completely cured. 


{ have delayed sending you this certificate 'or one year since the cure was effected 


jin order to ascertain with certainty whetherit was a permanent cure, and it now gives 
jme the greatest pleasure to add that | have neither seen nor {eit the slightest 1e-ap- 
Mar 26, Jul 26, Nov 26.| pearance of it, and that | am entirely well.—Yours very truly, 


SARAH M‘INTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 


sengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsible for any||/namphiets, which may be obtained gratis 


etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. for whicha billof lading is not signed. 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 


P.epared andsold, wholesale and retail, by 
A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Pulton-st.,273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Caneda. Price $1 


AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool! onthe 2ist of each month, oer buttle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 


. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 


excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched] | (5, ine Proprietors by special appointment. 


on the succeeding day. 
Ships. | Captains. 

Ashburton, | 

Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, 


From New York. From Liverpool. 


The publicare respecifully requested to remember that itis Sand's Sarsaparijla that 


s and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
if. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 
Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,} Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, the human frame iss ubject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa 


Independence, F.P.Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec.2I, 
Heary Clay. Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point ot 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to shippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 
They are commanded ty experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 
evoted to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :—_ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 
County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
lam requested to state to you, that Mr. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gent! 


description will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained J. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 


upon naplicasios to the Stewards. 


ly to 
For freight or Passage, S10) NNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.¥., or to 
My3i-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool, 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail ON THE Ist, 1O0rH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. le 


‘ Li leo, Mr. 1. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
either the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, eP Uniitomanee a i! P 

ne go, aiso fully accords. In 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. New York state—they are not a brisk Pill. but °‘ slew end sure,’ and I 
met withan instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 


€d,theee Pills have anparseded all others in 
ave never yet 


(Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pilis on several oc- 
asions wien attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 


HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafterbe composed of the following ships, which) |) ei; efficacy, L beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testi 


will succeed each other, in the orderin wnich they are named, sailing punctualiy ew 


from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. Captains. From New York. ' Prom Portsmouth. 
St. James P.R. Jan. May Sept. 1 Feb. 20,June20, Oct. 20 
nd H. Griswo 
IR. L. Buatiag 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 
Mediator iJ; M. Chadwick |Peb. 1, June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 
Switzerland ig. Knight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 
uebec |. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 
ictoria E. Morgan Marchi,Jualy 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 
Wellington D. Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 
Hendrick Hudson |G. Moore 20, 20, a0) 10, 0, 1 
Prince Albert W.S. Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 20, 20 
Toronto ‘E.G Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Westminster lovey 20, 20, Qu, 10, 10, 10 
firstclass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 


s are all of the 
vinuters. Gate! cave willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 


1) (2 afford me any relief 
0 10 Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
10, taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the er 


Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 


uch. 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As ! have received so much benefitfrom the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 


1 
10 March 1, July 1,Nov. li iguty owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afilicted for 


5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
f At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 


20 jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, | sincerely 
\believe Parr’s Life Pilis is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 


family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 


Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No.19Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen— Having received the greatest benefit from the 


scription. 
The price o 
andliquors. Neithert 


herefor. Applyto 
My24-tf. 


use of Parr’s Life Pills, can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 


f cabin passage jhesitation. For the last five years I bave been afflicted ‘he Liver Complaint, ond 
aay iettone.pupenie or papkages-enst by them, unioss regular bills of lading are signed the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping an 
> GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,o¢ to 


GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


[smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was completely :e- 
\duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 
jmore than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following, lhaving received any permanent relief, and! can say aow that since I have been using 


order, excepting th 
day, viz:— 


hips. Masters } 


S. Yeaton, 
W. C. Barstow, 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber. 
Fidelia, (new) 
k 
w Yor 
Columbia, (new) J. Rathbone, 
Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. 


E:G Farber, 


These ships are not 

dations, or in lore are as men experience ; the strict!’ 
id to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
tuality as regards the anys of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. inthe celebrated manufactories in Eusope, enables him to repair the most 
Punctuality ,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of ereey complicated work that can be produced. 


The commande 
est attention will always be p 


W.G.Hackstaff, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
‘Ang. Dec. ABtii Sept. 16,Jan.16, May 16, 


Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
He 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 8 AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 


at when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. 


Liverpool. 


June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. !July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
1, April I 


116\| 514 by the Proprietors, TOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 


16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dee. 
(July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, A 


Sept.1, Jan 1, May ) 
)Sept.16, Jan. 16,May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 


by any vessels in the trade. 


twards 
ided, with the exceptionof wines andliquors, which will be 


des¢riptioa wil! be provi i 
nished by the stewards if required. 


Neither the captai 
For freight 


ay 


jmy compleint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
ithe different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


Parr’s Life Pilis, 1 have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever I did, and can walk any distance. 

Any pefson who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


117 Fulton Street. New York and by all respectable Druggists ip the United States 
Mr 15 > 


J. T. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No. 1 Courtlaadt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 


Broadway.—All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, orthe 


r comfort in their cabin accommof 
of elegancreo C) of money refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 


manner at the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
ble, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 


ly d n reasonable terms. T. J. WILLISTON 
No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


ns or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters || ———_—— Raise sis 
° LEXANDER WATS N, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
parcels or packages sent by them, Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
or passage, apply ©. H.MARSHALL. 28 Burling-slip. N. ¥ . e hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 7 A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deedg 
. BARING, & Cox Liverpeo, other instruments in allparts of the City, without any extracharge. [My%4-ly, 
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